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SINOPE-ON-THE-KHUSHK, 


HE —ooe news which reached this country last 
Thursday has completely and, it may be, permanently 
transformed the Afghan situation. So grave is it, indeed, 
and so profound the sensation which it has everywhere pro- 
duced, that we have good reason to congratulate ourselves 
on its having come attended with the most authoritative 
official confirmation. Sir Perer LumsprEn’s facts may, of 
course, be trusted, and his account of the affair on the 
Khushk leaves little or nothing material to be ascertained. 
It is clear from this account that the attack of General 
Komarorr on the Afghan position was actually what even 
to Mr. GuapsTone it appears to be—an “ unprovoked 
ion.” We have Sir Perer Lumspen’s positive 
statement that “no forward movement of any kind”— 
# contradiction apparently even of the reported advance 
on Zulfikar—was made by the Afghans before or since 
March 17; and we have it on the same authority that 
before affair of the 3oth “ ev endeavour was 
“being made by the Russians to induce the Afghans 
“to begin the fight”—the former twice attempting to 
forcibly through the pickets of the latter. So 
as at present appears, indeed, it looks as if Russia 
were at a loss even for a colourable excuse for General 
Komarorr’s ings. The General himself has not 
alleged, what has been urged for him by his too precipitate 
admirers in this country, that his attack was in the nature 
of a reprisal upon the Afghan advance on Zulfikar. He has 
put forward nothing in his official report except the vague 
pretext of having been compelled by “the provocative and 
“ manifestly hostile proceedings of the Afghans to attack 
“ their fortified positions on both banks of the Khushk.” 
The second telegram from Sir Perer Lumspen, communi- 
cated to the House at midnight on Thursday, describes what 
is in all probability the particular Afghan movement which 
did duty for provocative and manifestly hostile proceed- 
ings. ing themselves menaced by a Russian advance 
in force to Ak-Tepe, the Afghans threw out vedettes to 
their front and extended their pickets to Pul-i-Khisti, on 
the left bank of the Khushk, and gradually strengthened it, 
until on the 3oth the bulk of their force had been trans- 
ferred across the river. This, Sir Perer Lumspen added, 
did not, in his opinion, properly constitute an advance, but 
was “the occupation of a more advantageous position”—a 
statement which, without the addition of the further quali- 
fying adjective “ defensive,” undoubtedly implied in it, is 
not as strong as it might have been made. It is manifest, 
however, that the movement in question, undertaken under 
‘such circumstances, is no more provocative than was the 
Afghan reply to the first shot from the Russians. The 
attack remains what Mr. Guapstoye described it—an un 
rovoked aggression. Another serious incident of the 
dem, and one more directly implicating the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg, is the absolute, and it would 
seem even insolent, repudiation by the Russian military 
authorities of the engagement of March 17. Twice at Sir 
Perer Lumspen’s instance did Captain Yare seek an inter- 
view with the Russian chief of the staff, and while on 
the first occasion that officer denied all knowledge of M. 
pE Grers’s arrangement with the British Government for 
the maintenance of the military status quo, he at the second 
interview went so far as to refuse even to pledge himself 
not to attack the Afghans without notice, claiming the right 


to dislodge their outposts “whenever they might incon- 
“ venience the Russians, without reference toa third party.” 
From first to last, in short, the affair seems to present every 
possible circumstance of offence, from lawlessness of action 
down to brutality of manners. 

We may assume that whatever differences appear among 
us on points of procedure, there will be but one opinion in 
the country as to the spirit which should animate British 
policy at this crisis. To do Mr. Griapstove justice, he has 
thus far shown no disposition to shrink from his duty in the 
matter. Up to the present, however, he has had time to 
do nothing but prefer the mere formal demand for “expla- 
“ nations”; and, since it is already quite obvious what 
these explanations will be—namely, of the unfortunate- 
incident and fault-on-both-sides character—it is not pre- 
mature to consider what the next step on the part of the 
Government should be. What it should not be is evident 
enough ; it should not be a mere demand for the recall and 
disgrace of the Russian commander who has provoked this 
conflict. That farce has already been where too often by 
the Government of St. Petersburg, and we are in too 
serious a mood just now to be amused by it. “ Imprudent 
“ generals” are as common in the Russian army as black- 
berries on an English hedge. Imprudence in Central Asia 
has almost, indeed, become a recognized road to promotion 
in that service; and the commander who is imprudent 
enough to require disavowal and recall on the repre- 
sentation of a foreign Government may consider his for- 
tune made. We are not the least interested in replacing 
General Komarorr by some other mild-looking elderly 
gentleman in spectacles, who will take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of emulating the exploits of his predecessor. hat 
we require is not that this or that Russian general should 
be summoned to St. Petersburg, but that the Russian 
forces should clear, bag and baggage, out of Afghanistan. 
Their occupation of the places which they still hold was 
always an acknowledged source of danger from the first ; it 
has now given occasion to an outrageous attack upon an 
ally of England, and it must no longer be tolerated. 
Every one must now see the fatal error of the step on the 
part of the Government which we described a fortnight 
ago as what it was—a surrender. When Mr. GuapsTone 
agreed or arranged to waive the demand of Russian re- 
tirement before proceeding with the negotiations, he prac- 
tically put his Afghan policy at the mercy of the im- 
prudent General. Fortunately, however, the error is not 
irreparable; the Russian Government, indeed, have been 
liberal in supplying us with the means of repairing it. 
They have taken no steps, and in all probability have 
deliberately abstained from taking steps, to secure the 
observance of the arrangement by their military com- 
manders; and they have shown on their own part no 
signs of readiness to execute what was of course the 
implied consideration of Mr. Giapstone’s waiver of the 
retirement demand, We are not a step nearer to the 
delimitation of the frontier than we were before. The 
Russian answer, “ contemplating an early meeting of the 
“ Commission,” has turned out to be more contemplative 
than practical ; the Government of St. Petersburg are still 
temporizing, while their generals are acting; and further 
parley with them on a mere preliminary point in the 
tiations is, after what has happened, impossible. It has 
now become the plain duty of the Government to reoccupy 
the ground they should never have abandoned. Their 
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“lapsed” demand should be revived; and Russia should 
be called upon unconditionally, and in the form of an 
ultimatum, to retire her troops to the positions which they 
occupied at the time when the delimitation agreement was 
concluded. 


This we hold to be the minimum of the obligations im- 
upon the Government at this crisis. The manifest 
interests of the Empire, as concerned in the maintenance of 


nothing less than this; but this is not to say that the 
honour of the country, as pledged to an ally, may not be 
found to demand something more. Until we know, how- 
ever, what has passed in the conferences between the 
Viceroy and the Ameer at Rawul Pindi, we are not, of 
course, in a position to measure the extent to which our 
Afghan policy may be immediately affected by the affair of 
March 30. The splendid success of the Durbar, the loyal 
declarations of the Ameer, and the obvious impression made 
upon him by the military strength of India, are matters for 
hearty satisfaction; but they only serve to increase therespon- 
sibility now resting on the Government. Let them shrink 
from their plain duty at the present crisis, and they will lose 
their “ friendly” Afghanistan the day after they have gained 
it. The whole value of the imposing military pageant 
which ABDURRAHMAN witnessed would be destroyed at the 
first moment of a suspicion that the possessors of this for- 
midable army are prepared to allow his own troops to be 
wantonly attacked and slaughtered without coming promptly 
and resolutely to his assistance. It is idle to suppose that 
now that Afghan blood has been shed by Russians on the 
frontier we can prosecute our dispute with Russia in the 
same academical fashion that some among us still seem to 
consider appropriate. In the first place, Afghan blood so 
shed is, in the estimation of all Asia, English blood ; but, 
over and above the impression thus produced, it is blood 
which has been shed partly in our own cause, and which we 
are in honour bound to avenge. However, the mere act of 


even more instant urgency, and this can at the lowest be 
only satisfied by a peremptory demand for the retirement 
of Russia, backed by the immediate advance of British 
forces into Afghanistan. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN IRELAND. 


ib reading the accounts of the reception of the Prince 
and Princess of Wates in Ireland it is almost difficult 
to avoid a touch of sympathy with the Separatist party. 
The blow which it inflicts on them is so crushing; its reply 
to their vaunts and vapourings is so ridiculously complete. 
Up to the last, perhaps, they may have hoped that some 
hitch or other would have occurred on Wednesday; that 
some visible sign of sulking, however insignificant, might 
mar the grace and chill the joyousness of the Irish welcome 
to the Royal visitors ; but even that feeble hope has been 
disappointed. If there really be anybody in Dublin who 
shares the views of the Parnellite party as to the res 
ful or di ul coldness with which the Prince and 
Princess of WaLEs ought to be received, he must enter- 
tain it as a very theoretical opinion indeed. He can 
hardly be said to have testified it even passively and by 
absence; for it seems to be pretty evident that practically 
the whole population of Dublin were at the windows or 
in the streets. From an early hour in the morning until 
the arrival of their illustrious guests, the entire capital 
appears to have been engaged in preparations to receive 
them. No work was done; but few shops were open, and 
nobody bought or sold anything in those that were. The 
only business that flourished was that of the cabmen and 
carmen; the only article of commerce in demand was 
bunting. One does not know what a cool-headed Celt like 
Mr. O’Brien, whose newspaper is a curious study on the 
subject, can make of last Wednesday’s proceedings ; but they 
certainly appear to resemble what we impulsive Saxons 
are accustomed to call an “ enthusiastic reception.” Of 
course there may be some occult meaning in the whole 
affair which only the eye of the patriot can detect. The 
crowds and cheers and flags may all have been meant to 
convey in some subtle fashion the intense hostility of Ireland 
to the English connexion; but if so, the demonstration errs 
on the side of excessive finesse. If kicking down stairs is a 


superfluous piece of dramatic business in the dissembling 


of love, it must surely be as unnecessary to the dissembling 
of hatred to embrace your visitor on the front doorstep. 

For the present, therefore, we cling to the opinion that 
the Parnellites will find the newspapers of the last few days 
exceedingly unpleasant reading. We can quite believe that 
many of them, whose bark is worse than their bite—which, 
however, allows their bite a pretty good margin of mischief 
—had no wish that any grave discourtesy should be offered 
to the Prince or Wauzs. The pre ions, which Mr. 
PaRrNELL might have been supposed to have inherited from 
his Royal descent are doubtless held in check. by, his, more 
than Roman virtue; but he less than any one, as being toa 
certain extent responsible for the decent behaviour of the 
Irish populace, could have wished that any unmannerly 
scandal should occur. Still it is simply impossible that 
either the leader or the followers can have expected, or can 
be anything but disgusted by, what, on their own principles, 
they are bound to as the unworthy acclamations 
with which the Prince and Princess have been received. 
They cannot, we say, have genuinely enjoyed their newspaper 
—not even their United Jreland—this week ; and the Times 
of Wednesday must have given them almost as bad a 
quarter of an hour as the issues of the following days. For 
in that impression they will have come across the honest 
and spirited letter received by the Hibernian Society of 
Philadelphia from Secretary Bayarp, but, as the report 
significantly adds, “ not read at its banquet on St. Patrick’s 
“ Day.” It is not the kind of letter which Irish patriotic 
Societies in America would read at their banquets ; asa brief 
summary of its contents will show. Secretary Bayarp 
wrote to express his regret at not being able to accept the 
Society’s invitation to dine with them on St. Parricr’s 
Day, pleading pressure of public duties as an excuse for 
his refusal. But the Secretary goes on to describe his 
public duties in a very disagreeable way. He says that 
“they speak for themselves, and to none with more 
“ force than to American citizens of Irish blood or birth 
“ who are honestly endeavouring to secure liberty by sus- 
“taining a government of law, and who realize the con- 
“ stant attention that is needful in the midst of anarchical 
“ demonstrations which we witness in other lands, and the 
“ echoes of which we can detect even here in our own free 
“ country, where base and silly individuals seek to stain the 
“name of Ireland by associating the honest struggle for 
“ just government with senseless and wicked crimes.” In 
other words, says the Secretary, “I am unable to dine with 
“ you, gentlemen, because I am too much engaged in watch- 
“ing the operations of the scoundrels who are bringing 
“ disgrace on your cause and mine.” He adds, of course 
with due courtesy, that “there is no class of our citizens 
“ from whom, é&c., can be more confidently expected than 
“ such as compose your respected and benevolent Society ” ; 
that “those who worthily celebrate the birthday of St. 
“ Patrick will not forget that he drove out of Ireland 
“the reptiles that creep and sting.” But to celebrate 
it as worthily as this ap to have been a “ counsel 
“of perfection” to the Hibernian Society of St. Patrick. 
They either did not themselves entirely approve of the 
Secretary’s letter, or doubted whether it would commend 


pect- | itself universally to their subscribers, and they sat down 


to dinner without reading this most appropriate addi- 
tion to the grace. Mr. Bayarp’s letter, however, having 
now found its way into print, will do nearly as much 
good perhaps without the Society’s approval. It will 
show that there is at least one public man in the United 
States who disdains to truckle to the lower Irish vote, and 
whose example, therefore, may possibly shame some of his 
more subservient fellow-politicians into the assumption of 
a less unworthy attitude than too many of them have too 
long maintained. And if it were to become the general 
practice among American politicians to imitate Secretary 
Bayarp’s conduct, the results, not merely to the dynamiter 
on the other side of the Atlantic, but to the agitator on 
this side, might be very serious indeed. The invincible 
reluctance which the Parnellites have always shown to 
denounce the skirmishing fund and its promoters is the 
evident measure of their suspicion that the agitation is 
supported from substantially the same sources as those 
which supply the sinews of the dynamite war. Anything 
which promises to stop the flow of these subscriptions must 
be a relief to the consciences of Ministers. For, in spite of 
the impudent attempt of “X” in the Times to make the 
late Government responsible for not “strengthening” a 
Peace Preservation Act which their successors dropped 
altogether, it is to them, and to them only, that this 
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, ata development of American-Irish Nationalism is 
ue. 

‘The Nationalist party in Ireland have, in short, an un- 

leasant time before them for the next few weeks. There 
is not much doubt that the spirit displayed last Tuesday in 
Dublin will be maintained throughout the Royal sojourn in 
the capital and emulated in the other places in Ireland 
ps 3 which the Royal visitors are to pass. And though 
we are not by any means among those who exaggerate the 
importance of such demonstrations, we find in these a 
significance which the Nationalists will probably view with 
the more disgust from the fact of their having themselves 
done most to create it. Taken by itself, an enthusiastic 
reception of the Prince and Princess of Watzs in Ireland, 
whatever might have been its exact value, would certainly 
have had less meaning than it possesses now. Irishmen are 
an impressionable race, and show themselves as pleased in 
the mass at giving pleasure to others as does the indi- 
vidual Irishman of private life. This admission would 
have to be made (as it has, of course, to be made now) in 


reduction of the serious significance of the Prince’s wel- | 
come, and there would have been nothing to add by way | 


of enhancement of it. Thanks, however, to Mr. PARNELL 
and Mr. Sexton, to Mr. Heaty and Mr. O’Brien, and, 
above all, to the Lorp Mayor of Dusitin—who ought not 
to have left his house undecorated, as he did, but to have 
kept one-half of it bare in memory of the self-exposure of 
his disloyal speech, and to have draped the other to com- 
memorate his apology—thanks, we say, to the undesignedly 
patriotic efforts of these gentlemen, a very material addi- 
tion has been made to the serious significance of the loyal 
enthusiasm in Ireland. It was proved that on a matter and 
an occasion of this kind the “chosen leader” of the Irish 
ple is quite unable to lead them whither he will. The 
ationalists might have left the Prince's visit alone, and 
would have only been commonly discreet in doing so. But 
they deliberately elected to try a fall with Irish loyalism, 
and they have been thrown in a very conspicuous and very 
ignominious manner. It may possibly have been a shrewd 
suspicion on Mr. Parnett’s part that this would happen which 
has induced him to keep somewhat in the background on 
this question, leaving the high-falutin’ to be done by Mr. 
Sexton ; but he could not, of course, do much in the way of 
saving his disregarded authority. The fact remains, and is 
too patent to be overlooked by anybody, that whereas Mr. 
ParneEwt and his party exerted their utmost energies to 
make the Royal visit a failure, and almost staked their 
political credit on the attempt to induce the Irish people to 
receive the Prince and Princess coldly, the Irish people 
have, on the contrary, received them, not only with warmth, 
but with enthusiasm. That, disguise it or explain it away 
as we will, is a “slap in the face” for the “chosen leader of 
“ the Irish people” ; and slaps in the face have never been 
known to strengthen the authority or to raise the repute 
of chosen leaders since politics began. 


COALING STATIONS AND ARMED SHIPS. 


Bp: inqeign satisfactory has been reported for a long 
time as the success of the late Sir Harry Parkes in 
securing this country a coaling station at Port Hamilton. 
A post has been needed for years in that region, and 
it is superfluous to insist on the peculiar advantage of 

ing one at the present moment. If nothing else had 
to be considered, the great extension of the French power in 
the Far East would be sufficient reason for adding to our 
means of commanding the trade routes on the Chinese coast. 
The archipelago of which Quelpart, or Quilpart, or Quelpeart 
is the chief island, was obviously meant to be occupied as a 
British naval station. Position and nature alike point out 
its manifest destiny. It lies off the southern end of Corea, 
midway between Japan and the coast of China, just at the 
mouth of the Yellow Sea, and exactly where it should be for 
the purpose of commanding the trade route to Pekin. It 
also affords an excellent starting-place and base of operations 
for a squadron which may have to cruise tothe north. Then 
not only is it in the right place, but it is all it should be to 
make the most of its position. The coasts are rocky, and 
Port Hamilton, the proposed coaling station, has the in- 
estimable merit of being the one harbour in the group, 
besides being good in itself. To make all perfect, we 
are said ay Ast secured this prize by friendly arrange- 
ment with the Emperor of Cuma. It is better to get 
a desirable thing by fighting than not to get it at all; 


but there is a distinct advantage in obtaining territory 
without shedding blood and causing ill feeling. If the in- 
habitants of the islands make a disturbance, it seems not 
improbable that for once we shall without folly be able to 
apply the policy of letting them stew in their own juice 
till they simmer down. The possession of the station will 
not, from all accounts, entail the occupation of anything 
more. There is, however, no probability that the Quel- 
partians (if that is their respectable name) will find any 
difficulty in living on good terms with strangers who will 
spend money and will not begin by shooting them. The 
acquisition has this further good effect—that it will tend to 
promote kindly feelings in this country in the right place, 
and will, it is to be hoped, excite lively dissatisfaction 
among certain persons who have been responsible for much 
mischief. The believers in the beauties of parochial manage- 
ment of foreign affairs will feel that they have been de- 
ceived again. We, on the other hand, can honestly praise 
the action of Her Masesty’s Ministers for once, and even 
entertain some feeble hopes that better things are in store. 


While the great and good statesmen now at the helm 
are so far on the path torepentance as to have secured a new 


.coaling station, it is within the bounds of possibility that they 


will at last do more than promise to ask at some future day 
for money to be spent at a distant period in fortifying the old 
ones. Really it does seem time to put the harbours to which 
our war-ships must needs look for supplies beyond the 
risk of destruction by a single ironclad. Several of them 
could not afford to despise such an enemy at present. No 
sane man believes that Hong Kong could be snuffed out by a 
hostile cruiser before breakfast, nor is it any proof of wisdom 
to shut one’s eyes and open one’s mouth for the purpose 
of swallowing every Correspondent’s tale. When excited 
gentlemen wire home that the sun of England’s glory is set 
for ever because a few French men-of-war have contrived to 
weather out six months on the coast of Formosa, for the 
most part at anchor, or that the Audacious is stopped by a 
head sea—meaning, as it would seem, any head sea—the 
only answer is “fudge.” Those of us who do not ignore 
man’s considerable liability to flurry, his gullibility and love 
of gulling, particularly for commercial purposes, know how 
to discount yarns of this kind. The French officers on the 
coast of Formosa are loudly complaining that they have not 
got a whole boiler in the squadron, and it is not necessary to 
be a Bensow to know that there is an amount of head sea 
which will stop anything afloat except the Flying Dutchman, 
whose formidable powers are not at the disposal even of 
Russia. But, though we do not look to see the British 
Empire tumble to pieces at the first hostile broadside, we 
are none the less of opinion that its defences need strength- 
ening in many places and have yet to be begun at many 
others. Hong Kong is far from being as strong as it should 
be, and places of even greater importance have been scandal- 
ously neglected. Cyprus has been used by the virtuous 
rulers who denounced its acquisition; but they have not 
yet fallen so low as to supply it with a defensible harbour— 
a thing not beyond the reach of engineering skill to effect. 
Other places not tainted with the same original sin have 
been even more shamefully neglected. Singapore is as little 
fortified as Brighton, and much more liable to attack. 
Almost all the stations on the coast of Africa could un- 
doubtedly be knocked to pieces with ease. It is needless to 
speak of the condition of some of the home ports; doubly 
needless, in the first place, because it is perfectly well known, 
and, in the second place, because it is probable on the whole 
that hostile cruisers would not venture too near the shores 
of England. The first duty is to fortify the outlying 
stations which would be the headquarters of the squadrons 
detailed to defend the trade routes. It is a self-evident 
proposition that in the long run our hold on these places 
depends on our command of the sea; but they are of value 
because they help to keep our supremacy, and unless they 
can stand by themselves they are useless for the purpose. 
In land warfare a fortress which requires an army at hand 
to support it is much less a help than a hindrance, and the 
same thing holds good in naval operations. These considera- 
tions have a painful resemblance to platitudes when they 
come to be written down, and yet, considering how per- 
sistently they have been lected, it would seem that 
there must be persons in high places to whom they 
would be revelations of the most original wisdom. The fact 
that our coaling stations are still to be fortified after Com- 
mittees have sat and competent witnesses have complained 
for years is a beautiful illustration of the value of military 
and naval administration by the Treasury, and also of the 
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wisdom of the people, which, as so many great constitutional 
philosophers have told us, will always secure good govern- 
ment ina free country. Perhaps now that the people has 
been well scared there will be some attempt made at 
beginning the work which should have been finished years 


There is in certain quarters a tendency, which is also in a 
small way a proof of the sagacity of mankind, to pooh-pooh 
the measures taken by the Admiralty to arm the recently 
acquired ocean steamers. If the department had never 
made any greater mistake than fitting these craft for 
purposes of war, it would have escaped much deserved 
criticism. As a matter of fact, no part of the Admiralty’s 
work has been so creditable to it as its efforts to en- 
courage the building of vessels which could be used in this 
way at a crisis, The measure is not taken suddenly or 
without thought. It was foreseen and provided for. It is 
less the fault of the Admiralty than of the Ordnance depart- 
ment that the ships are being armed to a great extent with 
antiquated unders. But it does not follow 
that no credit is to allowed for what is being done 
because still more might have been done. There is no reason 
be 4 the America and her consorts should not do good service, 
such as was done by the armed East Indiamen in the great 
war. Those vessels were not expected to fight line-of-battle 
ships or even the heaviest class of frigates (though an un- 

tected convoy did defeat a French squadron, including a 
ner, on one famous occasion), but they were a match for 
any privateer and the lighter kind of men-of-war. The 
armed ocean steamers may prove equally efficient. In one 
respect they may be of the greatest use. The purpose for 
which they were originally built will make them admirable 
transports. It is calculated that the America can carry two 
thousand men over and above her fighting crew. In all our 
wars with Continental enemies, one of the most effectual of 
our means of attack has been to keep bodies of soldiers 
hanging off the hostile coast and threatening a landing 
—a measure which, if it did nothing else, compelled 
the enemy to keep large bodies of troops for garrison 
duty. In any future war a few such vessels as the America, 
filled with marines or soldiers and attached to a squadron 
of ironclads, would be of incalculable value merely by sup- 
plying landing parties. Being provided with torpedoes and 
torpedo-boats, they would be able to help in offensive opera- 
tions into the bargain. They are doubtless far from perfect, 
like most human handiwork; but at present their best 
proved fault is their small number. The four now arming 
are a good beginning, but only that; until, however, the 
contrary is proved, we prefer, with some temerity, to hope 
that in the matter of armed ships, as in the matter of the 
coaling stations, the Government, having once entered the 


right path, will persevere. 


THE CORPORATE PROPERTY BILL. 


IR CHARLES DILKE’S Bill for restraining the aliena- 
tion of quasi-corporate property purports to abate an 
almost infinitesimal mischief. Its real object is perhaps to 
establish a precedent for the interference of Parliament with 
the free disposal of certain kinds of property. The State or 
the Government has no interest in the funds of private or 
public societies, except a vague residuary claim to trust 
property such as that which was preferred against the City 
Companies. With corporate property, strictly so-called, the 
Bill has nothing to do. Colleges, hospitals, and municipali- 
ties hold their funds on trusts, which can in case of need be 
enforced by process of law. If donors or contributors to 
associations of other kinds have been content to run the risk 
of dissolution at the pleasure of those who may at any time be 
actual members, there is no reason for revoking powers which 
have been voluntarily conferred. Whereit has been intended 
to create a corporate perpetuity proper measures for securing 
the object have probably been taken. In most cases the 
objects of a trading institution are defined by Articles of 
Association or some similar document. The Courts are 
largely occupied in determining the occasions of dissolution 
and the rights of shareholders or others who may be con- 
cerned. In almost all such cases the members, if they were 
unanimous, could, in strict conformity with law and justice, 
divide the assets among themselves. The bodies which Sir 
C. DILKE _— to control have something in common with 
commercial undertakings, though have not pecuniary 
profit for their object. tin d 
The only pretext for meddlesome legislation is furnished 


by the distribution among the members of the property of 
Serjeants’ Inn and of one or two of the Inns of Chancery. 
It would be impossible for the Inns of Court, even if their 
governing bodies were inclined to such a policy, to divide 
property which is held in trust for all the members of each 
Society. The Serjeants were not only the rulers of their Inn, 
but they were the only persons who could prefer a claim to 
any share of the funds. Financial dissolution would never 
have been thought of if the supply of new members had not 
practically come to an end. Long after the Serjeants had 
lost their right of exclusive audience in the Court of 
Common Pleas, a certain number of barristers were candi- 
dates for a degree which gave them professional precedence 
next after Queen’s Counsel. A more steady mode of main- 
taining their numbers was provided by the operation of the 
ancient law that only a Serjeant could try issues between 
subjects. For this reason Serjeants belonging to a circuit 
were named in the Commission, and every Common Law 
judge on his appointment received the coif and became a 
member of the Society of Serjeants’ Inn. When by a compa- 
ratively recent Act the obligation of becoming a Serjeant 
was no longer imposed on judges, it became a matter of 
moral, though not of legal, certainty that the dignity of 
Serjeant would soon become obsolete. Even now the Lord 
Chancellor might, if he thought fit, appoint a batch of 
Serjeants ; and the survivors of the order retain their former 
rank and privileges. 

It may perhaps have been a premature conclusion that 
Serjeants’ Inn was no longer wanted. The judges and 
their less illustrious colleagues were in the condition of a 
hereditary owner after possibility of issue had become 
extinct. It was, indeed, in contemplation of law only a 
probability, though the result was really certain. A body 
of legal dignitaries would perhaps have acted more judi- 
ciously by agreeing to apply the price of their property to 
some useful purpose connected with the profession; but 
there can be no doubt that their division of the funds 
among themselves was perfectly legal. The only theoretical 
sufferers by their division of the joint property were the 
unknown successors, who were not even likely to come into 
existence. An appropriation of the funds to any public 
object, however prudently it might have been selected, would 
have equally asserted the absolute ownership which was 
claimed by the last incumbents. It is possible that a single 
dissentient might have defeated, at least to the extent of his 
own share, the arbitrary assignment of the property to trustees 
for any public purpose. On the other hand, it is possible 
that the beneficiary might have obtained a valid title by a 
private Act of Parliament. There is no doubt that the 
candid proceeding of the Serjeants excited surprise at the 
time ; but few critics of the measure could profess to under- 
stand all the legal conditions of the case. e precedent of 
Doctors’ Commons was only partially applicable, because 
the Ecclesiastical Courts had been abolished by Act of Par- 
liament, which probably recognized the private rights of the 
disestablished practitioners. It was natural that some of 
the solicitors who are members of the Inns of Chancery 
should, after an interval, follow the example of higher lumi- 
naries of the law. Their property was comparatively small, 
and it had long ceased to be devoted to any public object. 
Only a few minutely curious antiquarians affect to under- 
stand the constitution of these little outlying dependencies. 
Some of the Inns of Court still annually appoint Readers 
at Clement’s Inn and the rest. These functionaries are 
taken in order of seniority from the lists of barristers, 
generally of ancient date. The appointment is perhaps 
officially signified to the Inn of Chancery; but the 
Reader has no salary and no duties, and he is not 
even informed of his promotion. The custom had un- 
doubtedly once a meaning, and as a surviving form it does 
as little harm as good. The modern reformer always puts 
himself in a passion as soon as he comes across an insti- 
tution which has degenerated into a fiction. He is also in- 
tolerant of the enjoyment of property, however small, by 
owners who pretend to no hereditary title. It is shocking 
to the political puritan that half a dozen elderly and re- 
spectable solicitors should now and then dine in an ancient 
hall at the expense, perhaps, of the Inn; yet they might 
for some time longer have escaped Sir C. D1ixKe’s notice if 
some of them had not unfortunately determined to wind up 
their affairs and pocket the assets. They would have done 
better to make the most of their existing privileges. Sup- 

trustees who suddenly discover that they are them- 
selves beneficial owners are entitled to little sympathy if they 
encounter outside claimants. 
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The most important part of Sir C. Dixe’s Bill will be 
the interpretation clause, as it may ultimately be settied. 
At present he seems to contemplate the widest possible 
definition of the institutions which are to be restrained from 
dealing with their property at discretion. It may perhaps 
appear that ordinary Clubs will find themselves wards of a 
maternal Legislature. The Carlton Club, the Reform Club, 
and other temples of ease and luxury have books, pictures, 
furniture, and plate of great value, which have no real 
owners except present members. It is extremely un- 
likely that several hundreds of subscribers to a prosperous 
Club should unanimously agree to go into voluntary 
liquidation. The law, as it stands, would give sufficient 
protection to a dissenting minority. There is no reason to 
suppose that any malcontents have invoked the aid of the 
Government ; and Mr. Guapstong, though he disapproves 
of Clubs because they are supposed to be luxurious, and 
because some of their members criticize his policy, can 
scarcely have had leisure to prompt Sir C. Ditxe’s officious 
interference. It is, perhaps, fortunate for even the most 
solvent Clubs that few or none of them have accumulated 
any considerable amount of unemployed funds. The rate of 
subscription tends to rise as the cost of living increases, and 
the expense of maintenance and decoration has no tendency 
to diminish. Even a Liberal projector would scarcely 
meddle with the ordinary balance at the banker’s which is 
maintained at the proper level by means of the subscriptions 
of the year. 

If the proposed measure is not a violent interference with 
the rights of property, it may still be objectionable as 
belonging toa Find of legislation which is irritating and 
dangerous. If there were a large amount of disposable 
property held by Clubs and associations for useless or 
pernicious purposes, it might be prudent to limit the 
discretion of the governing bodies. It might even be 
justifiable to prohibit the dissipation of the Property of 
the London Companies, while the subject is still under 
the consideration of Parliament, if there were reason 
to suppose that they entertained any design of evading 
legislation. It is not worth while to take precautions 
against a di of the property of two or three Inns 
of Chancery which cannot in any case be effected unless 
it is at present legal. Voluntary associations which 
happen to have accumulated property, for the most part of 
moderate value, may safely be left to manage their own 
affairs. Modern Radicals touch Socialism at too many 
points to be trusted with experiments in. legislation. It is 
not forgotten that Sir CuarLes Dike is the close political 
ally of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who is = intimately associated 
with Mr. Jesse Cotiincs. A Bill for prohibiting the 
division of joint property is not so audacious as a plan for 
the compulsory purchase of allotments and small farms, but 
it belongs to the minor category of banay ay = disturbance of 
proprietary right. There is no reason for hurrying such a 
measure forward in a Session which will be otherwise fully 


EGYPT. 


terious Souakim campaign ; and, according to the most 
cheerful accounts given, the first stage of that campaign has 
been successfully concluded. It is further urged that 
Osman Digna must be very much discouraged by the de- 
struction of Tamai (which the persons who write thus 
appear to consider a kind of Metz or Magdeburg) and by 
the failure of his threats to drive the English into the sea. 
Yet more, it is proudly shown that the entire contents of 
the outlying zaribas have been brought into Souakim in 
safety ; and it is remarked, almost totidem verbis, that it is 
not every expedition that could do that. Some of this, to 
our surprise, comes from Sir Geratp Granam himself, 
though most of it, of course, comes from that strange 
creature the War Correspondent, tempered by that other 
strange creature the censor of tel Both must, 
we should suppose, have looked rather blank, or else 
have chuckled, when the irrepressible Arabs confirmed 
the assertions of their complete discouragement on Saturday 
by firing into McNEIL1’s zariba for three hours on Sunday 
night. It would be very interesting to descend invisibly on 
some tent or house at Souakim where two or three officers 
are privately gathered together, and hear what they have to 
say about the operations of the last three weeks. To the 
ordinary onlooker it would appear that General Granam (by 
no fault whatever of his own) has simply repeated the pro- 


ceedings of last year, except that he has not gone so far, 
that he has inflicted much less loss on the enemy, that he 
has not fought any pitched battle, and that he has himself 
suffered not a little. An elaborate march to Tamai, and 
then an elaborate march back again, is not, speaking from 
what we know of savage warfare Soop omy and of this 
savage warfare in particular, exactly the way to inflict 
on the Arabs any kind of discouragement except that 
peculiar kind which leads to fresh attacks. It will, 
if Osman DicNa chooses, be perfectly open to him 
to point out that, though he has not driven General 
Granam into the sea, he has driven him back half way— 
that is, to Souakim; and, if he says so, his followers will 
probably believe it. That is the lesson of reason and of 
experience, and it would not be invalidated even if Osman 
were to adopt a different line of conduct. Grgat good may 
perhaps follow on the unintelligible operations of the 
March campaign ; but in that case we shall be obliged, not 
to the operations, but to the Arabs. 

General Granam having returned to Souakim, it is be- 
lieved to be his purpose to push on the railway if the navvies 
will not strike and if Osman will not attack. These are 
large ifs, and, as we must add to them, “if sunstroke per- 
* mits,” it will be observed that the conditions become rather 
formidable. Nothing but the urgent necessity of getting a 
fine army (for twelve or fifteen thousand of the best troops 
of the English and Indian forces are an army) out of this 
hopeless impasse, as we hold it to be, could induce us to use 
language which should even indirectly reflect on its leaders. 
There is fortunately no possibility of being thought to 
reflect on subordinate officers or men, and the remon- 
strances which have been made against any such proceeding 
are therefore quiteidle. But with the ominous “ sicknese is 
“ increasing ” telegraphed among the latest items of news, and 
with the actual events of the last three weeks before us, every 
means must be used to awaken, if possible, the English Par- 
liament and the English people to the wanton waste of life 
and of money which is going on—as some, we trust falsely, 
report—at the request of Lord Wotsetey. To oblige Lord 
Wolseley is the title which it pleases official apologists 
to set to this particular farce-tragedy ; and though, as we 
have said, we should be very sorry ourselves to fix such a 
stigma on Lord WotsELey’s generalship, his patriotism, and 
his common sense, no other explanation is forthcoming. To 
oblige Lord WoLsELEY we set up, not without great diffi- 
culty and some little loss of credit, zaribas in the wilderness, 
and took out many tanks and stores thereto. To oblige 
Lord WotseLey we have destroyed the said zaribas, and 
taken the tanks and the stores (actua!ly without any loss) 
back in. This seems quite natural to some of Mr. 
GLaDsTONE’s admirers, 

If the campaigns of Lord WotseLey and General Granam 
hitherto are specimens of the future projects of campaigns 
entertained by the Ministry, we can only hope that the 
latest recruit to that Ministry may succeed in permeating 
that Ministry with his startling but ingenious ideas about. 
an East India Company for the Soudan. Then Lord 
Wotse.ey and General Granam can both go away and take 
their troops to a very well-known destination, where they 
are much more wanted, but which it is unnecessary to 
specify, and the Honourable Soudan Company can begin its 
operations. The prototype which Lord Rosesery imagines 
for it had another sort of enemies to deal with than the 
Manni, and dealt with them very effectually. Indeed, 
it is simply lamentable to think how differently the 
history of the last twelvemonth would have read if 
General Gorpon had been the servant of Leadenhall Street 
in old time instead of the servant of Downing Street at the 
present day. Of course Lord Rosesery, who is an educated 
and intelligent peer, remembers that the East India Com- 
pany by no means proceeded on the doctrine that force is no 
remedy, and would induce his colleagues to let the new 
Company recruit in England and in Africa and give it droit 
de justice haute et basse. The basin of the Nile is fortunately 
excluded from the Congo agreements, and there is nothing 
to prevent the whole of it from being exploited by the Com- 
pany of which Lord Rosesery may fitly be the first 
chairman. Such a Company would no doubt take care 
that none of the opportunities of interference which Mr. 
Guapstone has admitted in Lower Egypt were permitted 
to foreign nations, and though it might gently grumble 
at the abstraction of Massowa from its sphere of opera- 
tions, the sphere would be large enough in all conscience. 
At any rate, and speaking quite seriously, whether Lord 
Rosesery spoke seriously or not, it would be a way 
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out of the present difficulty and would extricate England 
from the present intolerable situation. That situation, put 
by Ministers themselves as clearly as they put anything, is 
that men and money are to be lavished by the nation on 
the Soudan, with a distinct understanding that the nation 
is on no account to secure for itself the only possible benefit 
that can result. As long as the expeditionary force was at 
Gubat no exertions could have been too great to repair and 
avenge the insult offered to England by the taking of 
Khartoum. Now that the repairing and avenging is to 
be a process of a year or so, is to be carried on at un- 
told expense, and is to result in nothing practical, it is 
certainly not worth the while of a nation which has other 
and much weightier work to do. To speak the plain 
truth, the murderers of Gorpon are not at Khartoum, 
are not anywhere where the Manni is. No subsequent 
advance will repair the mischief of Lord WotsE.ey’s re- 
treat. No advance from Souakim is worth making, unless 
the Power making the advance is going to hold Khartoum. 
These are straightforward propositions which may be very 
shocking to people who hate straightforward propositions, 
and like circumlocutions and hedgings ; but all the QuEEN’s 
Ministers and all the QureEn’s Ministers’ men will not 
succeed in overthrowing them. Unless we are going to 
hold Khartoum, or to put some one in Khartoum to hold it 
for us, we have no business to expend a single cartridge, 
much less to expend a single man at Souakim or at Merawi. 
An Honourable Soudan Company (which be it remembered 
is Lord Rosepery’s proposal, not ours) would no doubt very 
much shock all Radicals who had not shares in it, and its 
doings would be the subject of endless questions from the 
Irish members. That isa serious drawback, which we suppose 
Lord Rosezery hasconsidered. There might be difficulties with 
the Porte, with Egypt, with Italy, ultimately perhaps with 
the rather unknown quantity of a German Company which 
has established itself at the back of Zanzibar. The original 
East India Company had some of these things and worse to 
put up with ; but it had not the Irish members, the tele- 
graph, and household suffrage, as Lord Rosrespery doubtless 
knows. Still it is surprising, on the whole, that more 
attention has not been paid to this very practical and 
Scotchmanlike suggestion of the Lorp Privy Seau’s, if 
only for the reason that it would get his colleagues 
out of a muddle which their own folly and obstinacy 
have made almost hopeless) Who knows but that Mr, 
Guapstone’s famous distinguo to Mr. AsHMEAD-BARTLETT 
may have had reference to this hopeful plan of Lord 
RosEvERY’s 


M. BRISSON’S PROSPECTS. 


us composition of the new French Ministry is interest- 
ing. M. Henri Brisson has begun to undergo the 
process of being used up. He has entered most unwillingly 
on this the last stage of a politician’s career under the 
Republican dispensation. For one whole week he has con- 
trived to resist the fatal promotion, but French love of 
equality has been too strong for him, and there he is in 
charge of the spigot of taxation. Until it is seen whether 
his constitution is sufficiently robust to bear up against the 
unwholesome atmosphere of office, there will be some little 
novelty in French politics. The other members of the 
Cabinet belong to the large majority of French statesmen 
who either have been used up or were never of sufficient 
importance to be worth using up. M. Atxain Tareé is 
known as a useful subordinate of Gampetra’s, and his pre- 
sence in the Ministry of the Interior is only a sign that the 
uncontrolled and honest elections promised by M. Brisson 
will be superintended in a Radical spirit if the new Cabinet 
lives till the autumn. General Campenon returns to the 
Ministry of War, in spite of the coup de Jarnac which he 
administered to his colleagues a few months ago. He doubt- 
less owes his restoration to office to the fact that he is one 
of the few military men in France who are prepared to 


support the Radical Bill for making three years’ service | party 


universally compulsory, The journalists who in France and 
England find something encouraging for the prospects of 
political honesty in the fact that none of M. Ferry’s colleagues 
at the date of bis downfall have been allowed to continue in 
office, must be somewhat shocked at the reappearance of 
General Camrenon. His return shows that, if the opinion 
of the Chamber is unfavourable to a Minister who intrigues 
against his colleagues, the disapproval does not extend to 
miancuvres more than a month old. General Lewat’s pre- 
decessor and successor is as much responsible as any of the 


Ministers in office a fortnight ago for the present state of 
affairs in Tonquin, and his readiness to assume the control 
of the army at a moment when the very measures he for- 
merly denounced are possibly about to be tried is no great 
proof of political consistency. M. pe Freyciner is the 
most finished type of the used-up statesman, and the other 
members of the Cabinet are either untried or have shown 
themselves to be insignificant. M. Ciamaceran, the Finance 
Minister, may perhaps have a career before him, since he 
is at least a student of financial questions, and he will cer- 
tainly find abundant opportunity for the application of 
whatever administrative faculty he may possess. 


The immediate future of M. Brisson’s Cabinet may be 
peaceful enough. It would be rash to argue from what the 
Chamber says this week to what it will do ten days hence ; 
but it is probable that the new Premier will be allowed an 
undisturbed interval. To get rid of the Tonquin difficulty 
without losing Tonquin, and to hasten on the approaching 
general election, seem to be the two chief objects of every 
French politician, and M. Brisson has announced that his 
Ministry has no other objects. The declarations made by 
him in the Chamber of Deputies and by M. pg Freycinet 
in the Senate disclaim any intention of doing more than 
wind up the most troublesome of the loose threads left by 
M. Ferry. Apart from the Chinese imbroglio, there is— 
putting aside the manceuvres of mere party warfare—no 
reason why the new Ministry should not continue to conduct 
affairs till it is swept away at the general election, or has 
an opportunity of gaining a trustworthy majority, or begins 
again with the support of some new coalition. The con- 
viction that the Scrutin de liste will alter everything is very 
strong among Deputies and Senators, and they will pro- 
bably wait to see how this familiar god out of a machine is 
going to bring deliverance this time. M. Brisson’s electoral 
programme of 1881 need not stand in his way. Some of 
the things he promised to try for have been obtained, others 
have been accepted in principle by the Chamber of Deputies, 
and others are acceptable to the Radicals, which is perhaps all 
they were ever meant to be. M. Brisson is fairly entitled 
by the conditions on which he takes office to hold over the 
attempt to apply his principles for the present, and what 
remains for him to do is to carry on the ordinary adminis- 
tration. He may, therefore, fairly rely on having a few 
months of quiet before he, too, is found wanting in the 
faculty to govern the ungovernable without the use of force. 
This is the favourable view of M. Brisson’s position, but 
there are signs that’ his course will not be all plain sailing. 
He must, for one thing, have been unpleasantly impressed 
by the very close character of the voting in the election of 
his successor in the Presidency of the Chamber. It was 
only after repeated ballots that the Ministerial candidate 
was elected, although he stood against a member of the late 
Cabinet. M. Fatiitres had a majority of sixteen over 
M. Froguet, the Ministerial candidate at the first ballot. 
When the votes given to M. Puiirppoteavux were divided, 
the result was a tie, and it was not until the third ballot 
that the election of M. Fioquet was carried by a majority 
of four. The choice of a President is a trial of strength, and 
the result must show M. Brisson how narrow is bis margin 
of stability. Examination of the circumstances of this pre- 
liminary struggle does not lead to the discovery of any 
hopeful signs for the new Ministry. M. Fauirépes was a 
member of the late condemned Cabinet, and ought, accord- 
ing to the high principles supposed to have become popular 
in the Chamber, to have been buried with M. Ferry. So 
far is he, however, from being entombed, that he ran his 
Ministerial rival for the Presidency as close as he could 
without beating him under the French system of election ; 
and, if the practice of the House of Commons had been 
followed, he would have gained an easy victory. It is 
obvious that M. FLoquet’s success was due to the fear felt 
by a few deputies of upsetting M. Brisson at the begin- 
ning and prolonging the crisis. Such a success is equivalent 
toa defeat. It clearly proves the existence of a compact 
ready to revenge M. Ferry by defeating his suc- 
cessor, and able to do it by a combination with one of the 
many factions in the Chamber. The power may not be 
used, but the temptation to use it and send M. Brisson to 
the country on a footing of equality with M. Ferry will be 
strong to the followers of that statesman. In spite of the 
overwhelming majority in support of the late Vote of 
Credit, the Chinese question may yet present a convenient 
opportunity. 

As regards the peace said to have been concluded with 
China, it will be well to wait a little before deciding that 
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it is going to remove a serious obstacle from the path of M. 
Brisson, and save us from the risk of international trouble 
in the Far East. Among the comments made on it both 
in France and England, it is hard to say which is most 
wonderful—the loud cries of amazement at the irregularity 
of M. Ferry’s proceedings or the credulity shown in believ- 
ing that peace has at last been really made. All the man- 

ment of the Chinese difficulties, military, civil, and 
diplomatic, have been irregular from the beginning. The 
war has been carried on in defiance of the express terms of 
the French Constitution. Warlike operations have been 
directed from Paris in an amateur fashion, as if by men 
who thought that fighting could be successfully conducted 
by trying everything at once with insufficient means. Asa 
mere question of diplomatic form, M. Ferry’s negotiations 
with Mr. Camppett and Sir Roserr Harr were no more 
irre, than Captain Fournter’s diplomatic exertions at 
Tien-Tsin. So far from being exceptionally informal, M. 
Ferry’s last piece of diplomacy was thoroughly in keeping 
with all the proceedings of the last two years. no 
respect was it more faithful to tradition than in springing a 
mine on the Chambers. M. Ferry’s successors in office 
have some cause to complain that they have been treated 
very cavalierly by him and by M. Grivy; but the negotia- 
tions were concluded while the Premiership was going 
begging, and it has been observed in politics that t is 
seldom shown except to the strong and united, who can 
make themselves formidable. M. Ferry had suffered the 
worst, and M. Grévy has nothing to fear from a makeshift 
Cabinet headed by a politician who had to be driven into 
office. The first had, therefore, no reason to let slip a 
chance of worrying an enemy; and M. Grévy probably 
thought that, as the elected head of the State, he had 
some right to take the reins in a moment of crisis. He 
was fairly entitled to secure what he thought the general 
good while the groups were scuffling over the spoils, and 
as for the manner of doing it, French politics have long 
been delivered from the Old World view that mere manners 
are of weight in practical affairs. The precipitancy of most 
of us in accepting the treaty as a conclusion of the war is 
as curious as the tardy surprise at the irregularity of the 
i . Treaties have indeed been made as informally as 
this, and have lasted, but not with China. If there is 
anything certain about Chinese diplo , it is its audacity 
in employing disavowable agents to e compacts which 
can be torn up at will. It is barely two years since 
Li Hune Cuane’s treaty of Tien-Tsin was thrown over- 
board with contempt, although he is a leading Chinese 
statesman, the Viceroy of a great province, and chief of 
a great army. Now all the world is prepared to believe 
that the Imperial Court will be lastingly bound by a 
compact made by a foreign Inspector of Customs through 
a subordinate agent in Paris. The security is at least 
indifferent. We are quite prepared to believe that, if 
both parties are sick of fighting and ready to yield some- 
thing, peace may be made, and, further, that China would 
prefer a method of negotiating which would serve its 
dignity. The treaty may turn out to be valid, but there 
are possibilities on the other side. The Chinese Govern- 
ment may do as it has done fifty times before, and refuse to 
be bound by the acts of subordinates who were merely put 
forward to negotiate to gain time for the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The French Chambers may object to surrender the 
claim to an indemnity after a defeat. It will be quite time 
enough to believe in the return of peace when Tonquin is 
— by the Chinese troops and Formosa by the 


MR. COURTNEY ON FREEDOM. 


al WISH to Heaven these scoundrels were squeezed to 
“ death in their own presses,” remarked Colonel TaLBot 
in Waverley, and it would appear that this is very much the 
opinion of Mr. Lzonarp Courtney, M.P. Mr. Courtyey, 
indeed, disclaims any intention of being harsh to newspapers 
—* he himself used to write newspaper articles ”—but still 
he cannot help thinking that newspaper articles are a great 
nuisance, “ the newspapers would only leave the 
“ Government alone,” it seems, all sorts of delightful 
things would happen. There would be no Russian war, 
Egyptian matters would come all right, the distractions of 
foreign affairs would cease, and the energies of Mr. 
GLaDsTONE would no longer be engaged upon those dis- 
tractions. As it is, Mr. CourTNey, a child (to speak figu- 
ratively) of the Press, is very much disturbed to hear the 


ancestral voices prophesying war. If the newspapers would 
-_ hold their tongues there would be no foreign affairs, 
and if there were no foreign affairs all would be well, or at 
least Mr. Courtney would be happy. The receipt has the 
merit of simplicity. Squeeze those scoundrels to death in 
their own presses—Mr. Courtney can come in under the 
proclamation, for he does not now write articles for news- 
papers and so is in no danger—and merry England will be 
merry England once more. 


Perhaps there is something to be said for this receipt, and 
it may be remarked in passing that we decidedly agree with 
Mr. Courtney as to the desirableness of Mr. GLApsToNE’s 
energies being released from the management of foreign 
affairs. But is it not rather funny that we have here a 
Liberal of the Liberals crying out for the muzzling of the press? 
Of course Mr. Courtney would like the dog to put on the 
muzzle himself, but that is nothing. The press is to hold its 
tongue, not to set forth the facts, not to draw conclusions. It 
really would seem that another article of the poor old 
Liberal creed has gone after the numerous other articles 
recently jettisoned. Mr. Courtney, of course, sticks to 
some of those that others have thrown away. He is very 
much for peace, a good deal, we suppose, for retrenchment, 
and heart and soul for at least what he calls reform—that is 
to say, the institution of arrangements whereby a man who 
is the choice of two thousand electors may be returned, 
instead of one who is the choice of six or seven thousand. But 
as for the sacred right of discussing public questions, that Mr. 
Courtney thinks a great nuisance, at least in this particular 
instance. Of course he was careful to qualify his demand for 
silence, and say that it was only because the newspapers ob- 
jected to his friend Mr. Ricuarp and to Mr. Ricwarp’s arbitra- 
tion proposalsthat he, Mr. CourTNEY, objects to the newspapers 
and their war articles. But that will hardly deceive any- 
body. Finding the newspapers of all shades of politics in a 
body against him, Mr. Courtyey begins to wish very hard 
that the newspapers would hold their tongues and let the 
Government alone. The attitude is remarkable, and it is 
all the more so that, if not on this particular point, yet with 
the point changed, Mr. Courtney probably speaks the mind 
of not a few representatives of modern Liberalism and 
Radicalism. Fervently, no doubt, did Mr. Courtyey’s late 
colleagues wish that the press would let the Government 
alone in the matter of the Curtpers-Lessers agreement. 
Deeply is Mr. CoaMBERLAIN impressed with the notion that 
it ought to be made felony without benefit of clergy (a 
provision especially important in this case) to refer to the 
Aston matter; while we know that the way in which 
almost all the press that is not merely partisan expresses its 
opinion of Mr, GLapsTonE, or has at some time expressed it, 
is a cause of the deepest grief to many well-meaning persons. 
Perhaps they will all take courage now that Mr. Courtney 
has spoken, and go in boldly for a censorship of the pxess. 
That is the logical outcome, and the only logical outcome, of 
Mr. Courtney's pathetic expostulation with the wicked 
newspapers for putting into circulation “ accusations against 
“a country,” for not “ letting the Government alone,” and, 
in short, for telling Englishmen the facts and saying the 
truth about the facts. But Mr. Courtney, having got as 
far as this on Tuesday night, proceeded further on Wednes- 
day in the elucidation of this new Freedom, which is to 
accompany the new Justice, the new Valour, the new 
Political. Economy, and all the other very un-Aristotelian 
virtues of the new political dispensation. On Tuesday he had 
only wished to gag the press, on Wednesday he explained 
the virtues of coercing the individual. In the Tempe- 
rance matter Mr. Courtney appeared as one in a white, 
or at least a magpie, sheet. He had not, he said, with 
due attrition, gone so thoroughly and heartily into this 
matter as some of his supporters desired. But he would do 
much better in future. He still held to his old ideas of 
development, but he fully “recognized the right and power 
“of the community to adopt and enforce laws which it 
“ believed to be for the moral guidance of its members,” 
and he was “ prepared to sanction and promote the adoption 
“in the local parliaments of the future of the fullest powers 
“ of dealing with the subject.” 

Mr. Courtney has not generally been thought of as a 
humorist, and therefore it must oe been quite uncon- 
sciously that he made the declarations just quoted in the very 
midst of a long panegyric on “ freedom” and a long denun- 
ciation of “ shackles.” Indeed no humorist, except a colossus 
of humour, could very well have begun his speech, as Mr. 
Courtney began it, with a gracious revelation of the “ essen- 
“ tial principle ” which has run through the mafy speeches 
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which the electors of Liskeard have had the good fortune 
to hear from him. The Courtneian Hauptidee, the in- 
creasing purpose which runs through the discourses in pure 
and applied politics on which Cornwall has hung, is the 
development of freedom. It certainly was well that Mr. 
Covurtyey should ticket his picture. Otherwise the mind 
even of hearers educated by this professorial course might 
have felt a little bewildered. The development of freedom, 
it appears, leads to the request that the press will hold its 
tongue, and to the full acknowledgment that two men have 
a right to say to the third, You are thirsty, and therefore 
you shall not have a glass of beer. It is said, on the 
authority of Joun Bunyan and others, that there is a short 
way to a certain place from a locality even more blessed 
than Liskeard ; so that Liskeard itself cannot be very far 
off from the said place. If the tormented ghosts of cer- 
tain famous persons of old and recent time whose names 
have not generally been associated with the develop- 
ment of freedom heard Mr. Courtney’s views on the sub- 
ject of shackles, they must have been highly delighted. 
The much-misunderstood TorquEMaDA was certainly not 
one whit in advance of Mr. Courtney in believing that it 
is the right of the community to enforce laws which it be- 
lieved to be necessary for the moral guidance of its members. 
How heartily, too, would His Majesty King Bomsa, and 
other persons whom Liberals have been wont unjustly to 
revile, sympathize with Mr. Courtney in his objection to 
the talkativeness of newspapers! Put the protest of 
Tuesday against the newspapers who preach war and the 
doctrine of Wednesday as to the right to adopt and enforce 
laws for the moral guidance of its members together, and 
we really do not know why every newspaper editor who 
declines to worship Mr. Guiapstone should not at once 
be treated in the historic fashion which Mr. Furviss 
{after CrurKsHANK) has with a frightful audacity illustrated 
in another matter. “Ah, freedom is ane nobil thing,” says 
Mr. Courtney, and he requests the newspapers to be good 
enough not to speak their minds about war, and promises to 
vote for legislation to restrain a man from drinking when he 
is thirsty. With the frankness which does him honour, the 
member for Liskeard seems to have admitted himself that 
his present order of progress is a kind of “ movement in 
“ different directions.” The next Liskeard lecture should 
be entitled “On Divarication in Politics,” for an audience 
which has profited by that course whose central idea Mr. 
‘COURTNEY fede with such luminous precision is not 
likely to be frightened by hard words. But the thing, though 


_@ little surprising in a politician of Mr. Courtney's rigid 


virtue, is very human. It comes simply to this, that 
shackles are very bad things except when you can put them 
-on somebody who disagrees with you. The new Freedom is 
not so very new after all. 


THE ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE. 


VERY thin House of Commons, not yet really re- 

called from the recess, agreed on Thursday night, by 
the inconclusive majority of 45 to 26, to grant the driblet 
of 10,000/. as an instalment of the money needed for the 
‘new Admiralty and War Offices. Under no circumstances 
would a vote so taken have meant much; but in this case 
the confessions and limitations which characterized the 
debate reduced the result to still more conspicuous 
insignificance. The debate was maintained with singular 
moderation within its strict immediate limits. The strife 
of the styles was on the whole kept out of sight, and the 
choice of site was accepted. Mr. Brresrorp Horr, who 
started it, grounded his opposition on the architectural 
shortcomings which he found in the design of the Messrs. 
Leemrne and on the unfairness of a competition which had 
suppressed the unsuccessful tenders. This was entering on 
the field of opinion, and Mr. Lerrvre answered assertion by 
assertion. Sir Ropert PEEL was energetic on the inoppor- 
tuneness of so costly a work under present circumstances, 
while he gave no strength to his contention by assuming a 
position which went to the length of denying that there 
could be practical good in a well-planned structure. Mr. 
Ry.Lanps was impressive as the guardian of the public purse, 
and Mr. ArnoLp complained of the manner in which members 
_were left in the dark without so much asareport to guidethem, 
Mr. W. H. Sra, who had acted last year as one of the 
judges, with Mr. Cuinpers, Mr. Lerevre, and two archi- 
tects—Mr. Curistian and Mr. Harpwick—hit the right 
nail on the head when he said, in his very candid speech, 


that he had been, and of course his colleagues likewise, a 
judge with limited liability. The requirements were so cut 
and dry that the ene om found themselves, not seeking 
out to the best of their abilities the best design, but merely 
tracking out those which most nearly corresponded with the 
requirements which had been imposed by external authority. 
We had ventured to conjecture so much when they first con- 
sidered the competition, and we are much pleased to find out 
how accurate we were. As it was, Mr. Smita ventured to 
suggest two very conspicuous alterations—namely, residences 
for the First Lord and the First Sea Lord, for which the 
site had been reserved, but the buildings not forthcoming, 
and larger rooms for clerks to occupy in common under 
official superintendence. Mr. Lerevre, who was acting, 
supported by the silent presence of Mr. Herpert GLADSTONE, 
as the mouthpiece of the Office of Works, virtually accepted 
both these changes, in spite of a singularly inconclusive 
speech from Mr. Cu1tpErs, who began by denying the ad- 
vantage of official residence, and then conceded that one 
house might well be provided. Lord Joun Manners, while 
himself pointing out that delay was generally bad economy, 
thought that in this case more time and information were 
needed. Mr. Broapnurst cannot be said to have added 
weight to the deliberations by his plea for the expenditure 
of 10,000/. as a boon to unemployed and unskilled labour, 
though he made the House laugh when he reminded it that 
Mr. Gorst and Sir Henry Wotrr, who had been pleading 
for increased liberality in shipbuilding, represented Chatham 
and Portsmouth. 

In the meanwhile, before the House can again be invited to 
consider the question in connexion with the huge sums which 
thus will have to be practically faced, not only a new Par- 
liament, but a Parliament of quite a different nature, will be 
sitting, and we can hardly believe that it will greatly respect 
a conclusion reached by its predecessor with such scanty 
materials and in so thin a form. It will not, after all, in- 
volve superhuman courage to adopt whatever may be good in 
Messrs. Leemine’s planning, and yet to deliver the nation, 
which cannot, after all, afford to play fast and loose with 
whatever may still remain to it of reputation for taste, from 
the misfortune of buying at an extravagant rate detail so 
commonplace and so overloaded as that which the prize 


design exhibits. 


CENTRAL 


W285 and revolutions in Spanish America are to the 
rest of the world as unintelligible as Mitton’s pro- 
verbial battles of kites and crows. The combatants on both 
sides generally assume the title of patriots, and denounce 
their adversaries under some opprobrious name; but it 
may always be taken for granted that the leaders want 
office, and that their followers hope for plunder. The 
States near the Isthmus of Panama have sometimes been 
united in a Central American Federation, and of late they 
have been reciprocally independent. The Separatists and 
the Federalists can, therefore, equally appeal to precedent 
in support of either form of government. There is no pre- 
sumption in favour of union or of division, because, as in 
other parts of the same continent, the several States de- 
rive their political origin from the Spanish Viceroyalties or 
Captain-Generalships which had been established for reasons 
of administrative convenience during the colonial period. 
The Government of the United States has probably good 
reason for its opinion that the present enterprise is an 
attempt to effect by force an object which might be desir- 
able if it were attained by agreement. To remoter observers 
it seems improbable that there can be any suflicient justifi- 
cation for civil or foreign war. 

If it is true that General Barrios was killed in a late 
skirmish, the enterprise may perhaps come to a sudden end. 
As President of the Republic of Guatemala, Barrios appa- 
rently hoped to reduce under his own power the other petty 
States to the north-west of the Isthmus. Little is known 
of the affairs of Honduras and San Salvador. In the high 
lands of Costa Rica there is a larger proportion of Spanish 
blood than in the neighbouring States, and the province has 
consequently been comparatively orderly and tranquil. 
Nicaragua derives its principal importance from the scheme 
of an inter-oceanic canal which may hereafter continue its 
internal lake navigation. The Government of the United 
States seems to favour the scheme ia opposition to M. 
bE Lesseps’s plan of piercing the Isthmus at its narrowest 
point ; and, if the same policy finally prevails, no local 


Jealousies or feuds will be allowed to thwart a great under- 
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taking. It is doubtful whether some insurgents who have 
lately burned the town of Aspinwall on the Atlantic side of 
the Isthmus were followers of Barrios, As they have 
imprudently damaged American property, and even fired 
on an American ship of war, there can be little doubt that 
their outbreak will be speedily repressed. A small force, 
which will probably be sufficient to ensure the restoration 
of order, has already been despatched to the scene of 
hostilities. The American Government will, perhaps, take 
the opportunity of forbidding the further prosecution of the 
war commenced by Guatemala. Moral authority commands 
respect when it is backed by irresistible force. 

It seems that the Mexican Government is disposed to 
anticipate the interference of the United States by concen- 
trating troops on the frontier of Guatemala. It is perhaps 
natural that the most considerable of the Spanish Republics 
in the Gulf of Mexico should aspire to some kind of protec- 
torate over the petty States of Central America; but 
Mexico has as yet hardly earned the position of a dispas- 
sionate arbitrator and protector. It fortunately happens 
that England, which has enough to do in other quarters of 
the world, has ceased to compete with the United States 
for the control of Central America. Lord Patwerston clung 
for many years with characteristic tenacity to an anomalous 
protectorate over a native potentate who was called King 
of the Mosquitos. The American Government refused to 
recognize any ruler who was not of Euro extraction ; 
and finally the English claim was abandoned by the CLayton- 
Butwer Treaty. The virtual dethronement of the unfor- 
tunate Mosquito was a part of the consideration received by 
the United States for the agreement that the two countries 
should enjoy equal rights over any passage which might 
afterwards be constructed between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. No other Power will dispute the validity of the 
Mowroe doctrine as far as it asserts the right of prohibiting 
useless wars in the little Republics of the Isthmus. A great 
and civilized Power is both entitled and bound to exercise 
a beneficial influence over backward communities in its 
neighbourhood. It is in virtue of its rank and position, 
and not by reason of the declarations of any President, 
that the American Government is justified in throwing its 
warder down when Guatemala thinks fit to invade Nicaragua 
or Costa Rica. It may be safely assumed that there is no 
legitimate cause of quarrel. 

Tt remains to be seen whether the American Government 
will take advantage of the opportunity to acquire any terri- 
tory for itself in Nicaragua or Panama. In neither case 
would the United States be justified in acquiring the ex- 
clusive control of the future navigation of a canal. At 

t Panama is a thousand miles from the nearest part 
of the United States, and Nicaragua is almost as far. The 
exclusion of the rest of the world from the waterway 
between the oceans would be a grievous injustice. The 
political condition of the countries which lie between Texas 
and Panama matters little to European States, as long as 
there is no vexatious interference with navigation and trade. 
A balance of power can by no possibility be established on 
the North American Continent, and the extension of the 
dominion of the United States might be regarded with in- 
difference or complacency, except that it involves the ap- 
plication to new regions of a singularly illiberal tariff. But 
for this objection, Cuba or Mexico might be annexed by the 
United States without any injury to foreign countries. It 
unfortunately happens that at present the spread of civili- 
zation in half-civilized countries by any agency except that 
of England means the establishment of commercial mono- 
poly by France, or Russia, or the United States. It must 

confessed that since the Mexican war of forty years ago 
the Americans have not sought territorial extension, except 
when the unprofitable wastes of Alaska were purchased 
from Russia. Before the Civil War the Southern States 
incessantly strove to enlarge the area of slavery by ad- 
vancing to the Tropics; and Presidents and Secretaries 
of State were not ashamed to proclaim their purpose of 
acquiring Cuba at the earliest opportunity. When the 
uestion of slavery was settled there seemed to be no reason 
annexing new territory, especially as Texas and the 
regions which slope to the Pacific were but thinly inhabited. 

Some American statesmen would scarcely accept Cuba as 
a gift at the cost of giving its inhabitants a voice in the 
election of Presidents, Senators, and Representatives. The 
colonial system of the United States is by far the most 
efficient which exists in the world; but it involves the 
grant to any new ion of equal sovereign rights. It 
was on this ground that cautious politicians deprecated the 
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wholesale admission of emancipated negroes to the franchise, 
and their anticipations have been justified by experience. 
It is only because the superior race has contrived to exclude 
the coloured people from political power that it has been 
found possible to maintain the fiction of constitutional 
equality. It is at least possible that the negroes of 
Cuba might be more unmanageable. A rabble of Spanish 
and Indian half-breeds would still further adulterate the 
constituencies. The determination of Congress to abstain 
from all projects of annexation was conspicuously shown 
during General Grant's first term of office by the rejection 
of his bargain for the acquisition of San Domingo. It 
is true that the Presmenr had been satisfied with the 
questionable title of a military adventurer who proposed to 
alienate a sovereignty which he must have held in trust, 
if he was in any sense a lawful ruler. The main objection 
to General Grant's policy was not that it was unjust, but 
that it was inexpedient. The blacks and mulattoes of San 
Domingo might or might not have a right to sell their 
country. In any case they were not desirable partners or 
fellow-citizens. There has been no later attempt to extend 
the borders of the Republic; but it is not improbable that 
a policy of territorial aggrandizement may be resumed. 
Mexico will probably be the earliest victim, if indeed the 
transfer of its territory to the United States might not 
rather be regarded as a boon. Many American speculators 
are interested in Mexican enterprises ; and owners of lands, 
of mines, or of railways will appreciate the advantage which 
they would obtain by the establishment of a regular and 
orderly government. There will probably be no need of 
war or conquest when there is money to be made by judi- 
cious amalgamation. American capitalists will understand 
better than their Mexican partners the theory and practice 
of political manipulation. The inconvenience of admit- 
ting a rabble of Spanish Indians to a share of political 
power will be mitigated by their inability to exercise with 
practical effect unfamiliar privileges. In many instances 
the elected depositaries of power will be American adven- 
turers of the same class with the “ carpet-baggers” who 
formerly acquired office by the votes of the Southern 
negroes. After all the powers of the most genuine Ameri- 
can electors are narrowly limited. They must ehoose be- 
tween two parties, and they must, unless their votes are 
to be thrown away, copy the list of names drawn up 
their party Convention. It may not be impossible to 
the Mexicans the employment of the same process. If at 
any time Mexico is included in the North American Union, 
the Central American States will probably follow the same 
example. No practical difficulties have hitherto resulted 
from the admittance of different races and languages. Ger- 
mans and Norwegians and Welshmen settle in the States, 
and speak their own respective languages ; but in one or two 
gencrations their descendants are indistinguishable from the 
English population. The same operation may perhaps hence- 
forth be found applicable to Cuba or to Mexico. 


THE INDIAN FEUDATORIES, 


HE letter which Sir Lerzt Grirriy has addressed to 

the Times on the subject of the native States of India 
and their armies is extremely important in the present 
situation, and it is all the more satisfactory in that it is 
not necessary to take exactly the same view as the writer 
in order to find it reassuring. Sir Leper, commenting on 
the somewhat disquieting papers on the same subject which 
appeared in the same paper last year, endeavours to show 
that the estimate of the strength of the independent 
armies is exaggerated, and the estimate of the intentions 
of their masters altogether wrong. He thinks the troo 
themselves not formidable as they are, and he thinks 
their leaders generally loyal. Certainly no one is likely 
to dispute Sir Lere. Grirrin’s experience of the sub- 
ject. 1t is more possible for a determined pessimist to 
say that his very knowledge of it has blunted his fami- 
liarity with its real meaning; and that just as some of 
those officers of native regiments in the Mutiny who had 
known them longest were most stoutly and fatally convinced 
of the impossibility of any disturbance, so Sir Lepet’s years 
of inspection and survey have made him contemptuous of 
the strength with which he is familiar, and certain of the 
friendship which he has personally experienced. This view 
is doxical, but not entirely absu 

Vet there are considerations—some of them urged 

forcibly by Sir Leret himself—which make his cheery view 
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as acceptable in one sense as it isin another. It certainly 
combines well with the remarkable letter from the Nizam’s 
Financial Secretary which had already appeared, and which 
the Zimes reprinted. To put the whole of that letter in 
one familiar phrase, it may be said that Menpr Ati's 
argument comes to this—that no native prince is likely 
to be fool enough to kill Cuartes in order to make 
James king, to throw off the supremacy of England 
in order to undergo the yoke of Russia. And this argu- 
ment is so strong that it may be relied on to almost any 
extent, except to the extent of basing on it a foolish 
confidence and remissness. As long as the reins of India 
are kept tight in England’s hands, as long as the sword of 
England is sharp, there is little to fear from traitors within, 
and there is every reason to hope that those who might 
conceivably be traitors will help loyally to keep off foes 
without. But the condition prefixed to this proposition is 
absolute, and not to be relaxed. The picture which some 
silly people draw of an India drawn to England by bonds of 
love is only more foolish (though it certainly is more 
ro the picture of an India raging to get rid of 
English rule which a great many foreigners and some 
Englishmen rejoice in. No Indian prince in his senses 
would change the position, say of the Nizam, for the posi- 
tion, say of the Khan of Khiva. But with a very few 
exceptions, where there is special personal attachment to 
England, it is very unlikely that any Indian prince would 
care to ruin himself for England, if England either showed 
that she had lost the secret of mastery or played into Russia’s 
hands. It may be difficult to go so far as Sir Leret GrirrFin, 
who says that the loyalty of the Indian princes “ would 
“ stand the severest strain.” It is our business to see that 
it shall not have to stand any strain that is more than 
moderately severe. This it is perfectly within our power 
to do by keeping at once a firm and a light hand both on 
the part of the country directly and the part indirectly 
ruled by us. As long as this is done, there is no reason, 
but the contrary, why the armies of the native States should 
be discouraged. They form an abundant source to draw on ; 
they can easily be converted into excellent troops; and 
they are, to say the least, less likely to be used against us 
afterwards than the forces of an independent European ally 
are. One Power does not usually refuse a contingent from 
another Power because it is afraid of meeting that Power's 
troops face to face some day, and yet such an event is 
always and daily on the cards. In the case of the Indian 
feudatories it is not on the cards at all, unless we bring it 
there by our own bad play. The native Indian armies are 
exactly in the position of the enchanter’s wand. It cannot 
hurt him, and is ready to perform his hest, so long as he 
keeps it firmly in his own hand. 


ADVICE TO A CANDIDATE, 
ATEVER may be the immediate result of the news 


received on Thursday morning, there is one class of | 
persons who may, if they please, take heed and advantage | 


of it in a manner very profitable to themselves and to the 
nation. There are at present hundreds—not hundreds in 
the metaphorical sense, but literally—of estimable persons 
who, desiring to represent their countrymen in Parlia- 
ment, are going about to meetings and making speeches on 
every conceivable topic. Too many of them are content 
to furbish up stale utterances of the leaders of their re- 
spective parties, to tear leaves out of the cut-and-dried 
Speaker’s Handbook of either side (for we fear it must be 
admitted that both sides have such a handbook), even 
to dish up the contents of the morning’s newspaper for 
the evening’s address. Now the subject which is at this 
moment of the very greatest importance to all subjects of 
the QuzEEN is one which may be got up in a somewhat less 
slovenly fashion than this, and it is of the very greatest 
moment that it should be so got up. The facts are not recon- 
dite, complicated, or extremely voluminous, They can be 
found put sufficiently and in trustworthy fashion in nume- 
rous books of modest compass (for instance, in two published 
at a few pence each within the last few days by Mr. Marvin 
and Colonel Matteson) ; they require nothing but ordinary 
attention and intelligence to interpret them, and the inter- 
pretation when ordinary attention and intelligence are used 
can only be one and the same. 

Let, then, those persons, whether Liberal or Tory (for 
there ought to be no differences between them, and the 
Tory may as frankly admit that his men might have 


done more to avert this state of things as the Liberal 
must frankly admit, if he has any regard for truth, that his 
men have done much more than they ought to invite it), 
who are canvassing constituencies learn the facts of this 
Russo-Afghan question. Let them learn these facts not 
merely for the moment, but for ten or fifteen years (it 
is not necessary to go much further back), and then let 
them teach the same without fear or favour to the con- 
stituencies they woo. They need not misrepresent any- 
thing or anybody. The simple history of perpetual en- 
croachment, of constantly broken promises, of pledgings and 
understandings evaded, explained away, or plumply ignored, 
which will meet them on the one side, speaks for itself. 
No less eloquent is the history (simple in another sense) of ' 
endeavours to blink facts, to show the impossibility of the 
advances which have now been actually made, of ridicule 
lavished on those whose every word has now proved true, of 
calculations every one of which has been falsified, which 
will be found to represent the policy that has prevailed on 
the other side. The ipsissima verba of the Duke of ArcyYiu 
and of Mr. Grant Durr a few years ago, contrasted with 
the telegrams which every morning appear in the news- 
papers to-day, will tell the whole story from one point of 
view ; just as the successive assurances of Russian states- 
men, simply enumerated without comment or invective, but 
contrasted with the map, will tell it from the other. No 
sensitive Englishman need be afraid to investigate the 
history for fear that he will find his country in the wrong, 
though, if he is sensitive enough to be unwilling to see how 
his country has been befooled, he may perhaps have some 
reason for avoiding the investigation. No one need be 
apprehensive of damaging his party; for has not Mr. 
GuapstTonE spoken brave words, than which Lord Sauispury 
could hardly speak braver, as to the duties of England ? 
The only thing to be feared is that Englishmen will 
not look at the facts, and the main thing to be wished 
is that they may be forced to look at them. Let every 
candidate, no matter what his political views, study maps 
and books—as big maps as ever he likes and whatever 
books on the subject he chooses, so long as they are books 
which give facts and chapter and verse for facts. Let him 
use his common sense to see the pass to which talk about 
Mervousness and about impassable deserts, to which re- 
liance on Russian pledges and fear of forward policies, 
has brought the matter, and let him give his electors, or 
those whom he wishes to be his electors, the results of his 
studies. There is no fear what the result will be, if he 
is a man of sense, honesty, and patience enough to look at 


the facts, and not at his own fads and prejudices about war, 
' or about Russia, or about Mr. Guapstong, or about Lord 
| Sauispury, or, in short, about anybody and anything but 
the facts. 


| ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S PRIORY, SMITHFIELD. 


i: we imagine, of the busy crowd of meat salesmen, 
carcase butchers, middlemen, and the like, who gather in 
the spacious, wholesome, and well-lighted Meat-Market in Smith- 
field, which at the bidding of the much-maligned Corporation 
of London has risen in place of the foul open-air beast-market 
of our youth, realize that within a stone's throw, hidden from 
public gaze by rows of squalid tenements, in which its vene- 
rable remains are literally embedded, stands a noble fragment 
of the once famous Augustinian Priory of St. Bartholomew, 
dating from the middle of Henry I.’s reign, and founded by one of 
the best known and most generally popular of the frequenters of 
his Court, the brilliant, read ~witied, Rahere. It is a stra 
survival, in the very heart of London, this relic of the past. Its 
sturdy Norman piers, its moulded arches, its arcaded triforium, 
its many-columned apse, and its vaulted aisles exhibiting the 
same aspect they did more than seven centuries back, when the 
men of London poured forth from the City gates to welcome Earl 
Stephen as their sovereign. It is a striking testimony to the con- 
tinuous life of the realm of England and England's Church. 

The history of Rahere, the founder of the Priory, is so over- 
laid with fable, so embroidered with the customary legends of 
visions, miraculous voices, and the like, that the real facts are 
hard to come at. The very spot on which the Priory was 
built, we are told, had been pointed out in a dream to the 
sainted Edward the Confessor. Three strangers from Greece, 
of noble lineage, travelling for the sake of religion, comi 
to London to worship the bodies of the saints there enshrined, 
finding themselves on this “ Smoothfield” outside the City walls, 
to the wonder of all, who looked on them as so many “ idiots,” 
suddenly knelt down and worshipped God, “declaring that it had 
been revealed to them that a temple acceptable to the Creator of 
all would be built there, the fame of which would spread from 
the rising to the setting sun.” St. Bartholomew himself came 


down to announce to re that, with the sanction of all that 
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was Highest in heaven—“totius summe Trinitatis voluntate et 


‘imperio, et communi czlestis curise favore et consilio”—he had 


chosen a place in the suburbs of London “apud Smetfeld” for 
him to build a church in his honour, which should be endowed 
with special privileges for all who devoutly worshipped within it. 
Putting aside these pious legends, we can gather from the rule of 
the foundation of the Priory that Rahere was what old Stow 
calls “a pleasant-witted gentleman,” the Theodore Hook or Tom 
Moore of his age, who made himself acceptable in the houses of 
the great by his jokes and his songs and his ready skill in devising 
and carrying out some new game or amusement to while awa 
the weary hours, as welcome in the king’s palace as in the hal 
and castles of his subjects. That he was ever the king’s minstrel 
or even, as some have said, his jester, is not supported by any 
evidence. It is based on a few words of Stow, who says no more 
than that “in his time he was so called.” A sudden conversion, 
such as often meets us in these middle-age narratives, made him 
a changed man. He resolved, according to the fashion of the 
day, to go on pilgrimage to Rome, where he was seized by sick- 
ness. By this his conversion was confirmed, and he returned to 
England, fortified by the vision of St. Bartholomew, with the 
settled purpose of devoting his life and fortune to the service of 
God. No way at that period appeared so safe and so profitable as 
the founding of a religious house. Through the advocacy of 
Richard de Beames, Bishop of London, he obtained the royal 
sanction for his proposed foundation, and a grant of the land on 
which it was to be Duilt, This land was in the “ Smoothfield,” 
even then the royal market, regium forum, outside the walls at the 
north-western corner of the City, near the “‘ Newgate,” above the 
ravine of the Fleet, then and for centuries afterwards the western 
boundary of London. The spot was anything but an inviting one. 
It was a mere swamp, fouler than in the foulest days of the cattle- 
market, the laystall of the City, presenting to the eye “no ho 
of goodness,” little more than mire and muddy water. The cay 
oe of hard ground that rose above the slough and afforded firm 

ooting supported the City gallows. But Rahere was not a man 
to be daunted by appearances. The swamp was drained, the founda- 
tions were laid, and gradually the church and conventual buildings 
arose, and spread wider and wider. An infirmary for the sick was 
founded, and a charter was granted conferring great privileges on 
the priory and open Among these was a licence to hold a fair 
on the Smoothfield adjoining. This in process of time developed 
into the famous “ Bartlemy fair” of our forefathers, of which the 
present generation has witnessed the well-merited abolition. The 
whole history of the Priory is full of interest. But we must 
pass it over, omitting even the affray between the mail-clad 
Archbishop Boniface, who claimed to “ visit” at the Priory, and 
the sub-prior and his monks, who, like the canons of Lincoln in 
Grosseteste’s time, refused to be “ visited.” and hasten to the 
proper subject of this article, the restoration of the remaining 
tragment of the church. 

We have called what remains of St. Bartholomew’s Priory “a 
noble fragment.” And it well deserves the title. But it is a 
sorely mutilated fragment; the lopped stump of a once stately 
building. Enough, however, is left to show its pristine deur, 
and to encourage the efforts of those who are strenuously endea- 
vouring, if not to restore its former beauty, at any rate to rescue 
it from the almost unparalleled degradation into which it has been 
allowed to fall. It would, we hope, be impossible anywhere in 
England to find a similar case of deliberate profanation of large 
portions of a sacred building still used for public worship. We re- 
mew ber, indeed, that the aisles of All Saints Church, in the city of 
Bristol, are strangely intruded on by houses—the rectory house and 
a fire insurance office, if our memory serves us rightly—the Norman 
pillars sustaining, instead of arches, the beams which bear up the 
secular fabrics. Such things may possibly be found elsewhere. 
But it would be hard to point to anything ; approaching to what 
St. Bartholomew’s presents to us. It will hardly be credited that 
the upper part of the apsidal east end of this noble church is 
occupied Wy a fringe manufactory, which thrusts forward its 
hideous bulk full twenty feet into the church, and actually over- 
hangs the altar, in front of which stand four iron pillars, to sus- 
tain this profane intruder into the sanctuary of God. These pillars 
mark a very important step in the improvement of the church 
taken some twenty years ago. Before that time the whole of the 

with its columns, stilted arches, and groined aisle or proces- 
sion-path behind, was shut off from the church by a flat wall 
from floor to roof, erected to facilitate the enlargement of the 
aforesaid fringe factory, which had been formed within the walls of 
the rec Lady Chapel running out to the east, the crypt 
or under crypt of which still exists half filled with soil. The 
semicircular wall of the apse projected inconveniently into the 
long chamber of the factory, and caused a considerable loss of 
space. The looms and frames needed room, The church could 
well spare it. It was only too big as it was. The larger it was 
the more it cost to keep in repair, So the apse was destroyed 
(all but its lower story, which was perhaps too solid to pull down 
easily, and needful for the stability of the fabric), the fringe 
factory obtained its desired enlargement, and Rahere’s church was 
subjected to a disfigurement, and a risk from fire, as well as to a 
fanation of its consecrated space, under which it still groans. 
Kor is this the only act of desecration which this much-enduring 
edifice has to deplore. A blacksmith's forge has been planted on 
the site of the north transept, and the clinking of his busy anvil 


supplies an undesirable obbligato accompaniment to the minister's | 


voice as he monotones his daily office. The parochial schools also 


find accommodation within the church or closely adjacent to it. 
The —_ occupy what remains of the North Triforium Gallery, 
while the girls are taught in what is incorrectly called the Chapter 
House, which was really a chapel projecting eastwards from 
the south transept. It is hardly necessary to tell those who are 
familiar with the din and buzz of a number of London boys 
cooped up in a low and narrow school-room that no services can 
be conducted in the church during school hours. 

An opportunity has recently presented itself of freeing the 
church from these desecrating intruders, and restoring the east 
end to its original proportions, ‘which we are rejoiced to learn 
the parochial authorities are resolved not to let slip. The pro- 
prietors of the fringe factory have, after long negotiations, agreed 
to sell their premises to the parish for a sum which, though 
a ntly large, is considerably Sacer the value of the ground as 
a building site. The offer expires early in May, and if the property 
be not secured to the parish the whole will pass into other hands. 
The Lady Chapel will be destroyed. The whole of the site will 
be covered with lofty warehouses, and the restoration ef the apse 
and the removal of the intrusive bulk overhanging the altar will 
be rendered absolutely impossible. It is a circumstance of happy 
omen that one of the most energetic of London incumbents, oho 
won his spurs long since at St. Thomas's, Charterhouse, and 
St. Matthew’s, City Road, has been recently appointed to the in- 
cumbency. As whatever Mr. Panckridge takes in hand is sure to 
succeed, we cannot feel any doubt that the whole sum needed, 
not only for the removal of the interlopers, but for the thorough 
restoration of this most interesting historic church, will be forth- 
coming. But it is certainly a case of “ Bis dat qui cito dat.” We 
have entered on the last six weeks of the offer, and as yet not much 
more than half the sum needed for the purchase of the factory 
alone appears to be subscribed. The clerical patron has set a noble 
example by heading the subscription with a sum of upwards of 
2,000/., to be devoted to the restoration of the _— and the pur- 
chase of the factory. The blacksmith’s forge been already 
secured by some of the parishioners, as trustees for the parish. 
Other parishioners have contributed large sums. The work is one 
of such great architectural and historical importance, and the duty 
so imperative not to allow an opportunity to be lost which can never 
recur, that we trust it is only requisite for the project to become 
widely known to secure immediate and effectual support. In the 
words of the present Primate, “from every point of view, 
parochial or archeological, the restoration of the solemn historical 
sanctuary of St. Bartholomew, in the heart of London, seems a 
great duty, associated as it is with benefits enjoyed to this day 
by the sick and needy,” the great world-famous hospital of St. 
Bartholomew's, the lineal successor of the infirmary founded by 
Rahere, not for the inmates of his own house alone, but for all 
sick and needy folk, rescued through Ridley’s intercession from 
the general shameless plunder of all religious foundations at the 
esa together with the Grey Friars (now Christ’s Hos- 

ital). 
. Few of our readers need to be informed that the church of St. 
Bartholomew’s is one of t architectural value, as an example 
of the Middle Norman style, the date of which is well ascertained. 
Founded by Rahere for Austin Canons in 1123, the buildings were 
robably tolerably complete when the charter was granted by 
enry I, in 1133, two years before his death. The church was by 
no means a | one. When complete it was 280 ft. long by 60 ft. 
wide, about the dimensions of Tewkesbury or Romsey, The 
existing church comprises the choir and crossing with one bay of 
the nave. The North Transept is entirely destroyed, and the con- 
siderable remains of the South Transept unhappily perished in a 
fire in 1830, when the whole edifice very narrowly escaped the 
same fate. The nave, which was built at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, was demolished after the Dissolution. Nothing 
saved the whole church but that one portion of it—not, as usual, 
the nave, but a large side chapel, known as “ the parish chapel ” 
—had been the parish church of the inhabitants of the conventual 
inct. The Priory had been granted by Henry VIII. to the in- 
seem Sir Richard Rich, who at once proceeded to pull down the 
nave and parish chapel. The choir was still standing when the 
parishioners addressed their memorial to Henry for securing their 
parochial rights. The King was graciously pleased to listen to their 
petition, and assigned them what was left to be their parish church 
for ever, Usually, as we know, when a church was jointly con- 
ventual and parochial, it was the choir that was pulled down 
and the nave was left standing. St. Bartholomew's presents an 
instance—of which Boxgrove and Pershore are other examples— 
where the case was reversed, and the choir left standing while 
the nave was destroyed. There was a shortlived attempt at the 
commencement of Queen Mary's reign to restore the conventual 
character of the foundation, but instead of restoring the Black 
Canons, it was made over to the Black Friars or Dominicans. 
Machyn’s curious diary informs us that it was the first of Mary's 
restoratiens, He describes at length the magnificent funeral of 
Lady Cicely Mansfield, celebrated in the church at this period, 
with banners and candles, and masses, as “ godly a sermon as ever 
was hard” being preached by “ the master of the howsse,” on how 
to “ lyf welle "—the friars after service going to my lady’s 
“ place ” in Clerkenwell to drink, and the next day, when “three 
morrow’s masses were songe, ij masses,” returning 
there to dine. He tells us also of the turning out of the friars, 
together with their neighbours at the Charter House, “ the abbott 
and monkes” of Westminster, and the nuns of Syon,soon after 
the accession of Elizabeth, July 13, 1559. The worthy citizen 
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makes no comment. Religious controversies were beyond him. It 
was safer to leave them to be settled by wiser heads than his 
own, and to accept their decision. 

The existing tower, a brick edifice with stone windows, stand- 
ing at the west end ofthe south aisle, was built in 1680. Itis not 
beautiful, but it is not devoid of a certain picturesqueness. The 
central tower, described as “of stone and wood,” was taken down 
at the same time. The lantern arches, happily, were not inter- 
fered with. They are of Transition Norman character, those to 
the north and south being pointed, while the eastern and western 
arches are semicircular. This affords an interesting example of the 
use of the two forms of arch together, each employed as occasion 
served; the lantern space—as at Bath Abbey—being not square 
but oblong, with two longer and two shorter sides. On the south 
side of the chancel, opposite the very beautiful canopied tomb, with 
the recumbent effigy of Rahere, erected some three centuries after 
his death, is the stately Jacobean monument of Sir Walter Mild- 
may, the founder of the “ House of pure Emmanuel ” at Cam- 
bridge, the setter of the Puritan “ acorn” which, when “ an oak,” 
produced the stout non-juror Archbishop Sancroft. During the 
eighteenth century the d old fabric was given over to neglect 
and decay. It was filled with square pews, and galleried wherever 
the construction of a gallery was possible; the walls and pillars 
were coated with whitewash; hideous round-headed windows were 
inserted in the modern east wall. Meanness and squalor reigned 
unchecked. We cannot now trace how, slowly but surely, the 
church has risen from this present state of degradation. It was a 
great step onwards when the lower part of the eastern wall was 
thrown down, and the restored apsidal aisle rendered visible once 
more. It rests with Churchmen now to complete what has been 
so well begun ; nor can we doubt that they will do it. 


MR. H. A. J. MUNRO. 


HE death of Mr. Munro, though not in the common sense pre- 
mature—for he had passed his sixty-fifth year and long ago 
accomplished the main’ work of his life—has nevertheless fallen 
with a shock of distress upon his colleagues and friends in Cam- 
bridge and elsewhere. When he quitted England for Italy a few 
weeks ago he was in fair health, nor did any disquieting rumour 
concerning him become known until a telegram announced that on 
the 30th of March he had died in Rome of a fever apparently taken 
there, and after a fortnight of illness, which almost to the last had 
caused no serious apprehension. The loss is such as can scarcely 
be exaggerated. Placed by general consent in the very highest 
class among the scholars whom this country has produced, he had 
by years as well as by reputation beyond the common rivalry, 
and become the acknowledged ornament of the society to which he 
belonged. This dignity he was by certain personal advantages singu- 
larly fitted to sustain. His features, massive and powerful in the 
highest degree, yet stamped with refinement, arrested the attention 
even of the indifferent. His voice and language, like his face and 
his style as a writer, gave a vivid impression of force; and, 
though he was commonly far from fluent and made no pretension 
to epigrammatic brilliance, his vigorous entrances into conversation 
deserved the interest which they excited; and visitors whose 
thoughts and business were wholly remote from those of the 
student have often been found to retain long after a respectful 
memory of the Latinist whose name they heard for the first and 
perhaps the last time at the College table. As for the world of 
students, and more particularly of Cambridge men, to see Munro 
has long been to them one natural object of a visit to the Univer- 
sity ; and it will be a sad thought indeed that this pleasure has 
been curtailed of some few anticipated years. 

In reviewing the life and work of a scholar and commentator 
it is extremely difficult to take a tone in all respects suitable. The 
small circle who can directly appreciate such a workman, and can 
understand the importance of his work, will not be satisfied with 
anything short of enthusiasm, while to those who consider only 
the broad surface of affairs a strong expression will probably 
seem out of proportion. A recent writer has spuken of the 
inevitable oblivion which overtakes even the most excellent work 
if it is but s commentary upon the thoughts and writings of 
other men. Mr. Munro—it isa necessity of the sphere in which 
he laboured—has left little which might not conceivably be super- 
seded, and, except by a few specialists, forgotten. But even from 
this point of view he stands high. His edition and translation of 
Lucretius comes as near to the possibility of permanence as the 
conditions allow. A happy instinct directed the choice of the task, 
Strong earnestness and straight enunciation, an almost stern 
delight in actual and artistic beauty, were the qualities of his 
mind and style, and these are precisely the salient qualities of his 
chosen poet. The translation, being intended in the first place as 
part of a commentary, was of necessity in prose, and prose can 
a e more perhaps of Lucretius than of any artist in verse of 

igh merits. It is conceivable that changes in our language or 
mental attitude should make Munro’s tranelation out of date as an 
exposition of the author, but nothing can wholly destroy the 
literary value of a work in English prose containing such passages 
as this (Book II., the end) :— 

For methinks no golden chain let down to earth from heaven above the 
races of mortal beings, nor did the sea and waves which lash the rocks 
ny them, but the same earth bare them which now feeds them out of 

rself. Moreover she first spontaneously of herself produced for mortals 
goodly corn-crops and joyous vineyards ; of herself gave sweet fruits and 


glad pastures ; which nowadays scarce attain any size when furthered by 
our labour; we exhaust the oxen and the strength of the husbandmen ; 
we wear out our iron, scarcely fed after all by the tilled fields; and nig 
gardly are they of their produce, and after so much labour do they let it 
w. ... The sorrowful planter, too, of the exhausted and shrivelled 
vine impeact es the march of time and wearies heaven, and comprehends 
not that all things are gradually wasting away and passing to the grave, 
quite forspent by age and length of days. 
And even more admirable, as a contribution to the important art 
of estimating language exactly, is the rendering of those parts—the 
bulk, of course, of the original—which bave not the singular majesty 
of that above cited, but only the dull tire of the philosopher's de- 
votion, burning up now and then in strange little points of brilli- 
ance. Here is a bit taken at hazard :— 

Again, since there is pain when the bodies of matter are disordered by 
any force throughout the living flesh and frame, and quake in their seats 
within, and as when they travel back into their place a soothing pleasure 
ensues, you are to know that first-beginnings can be assailed by no pain, 
and can derive no pleasure from themselves, since they are not formed of 
any bodies of first-beginnings, so as to be distressed by any novelty in their 
motion or derive from it any fruit of fostering deiight. 

The exquisite fidelity of this, not merely to the meaning but to 
the tone of the Latin, the subtle response with which it rises and 
falls from the “ Praeterea quoniam ” to the “suis trepidant in sedi- 
bus intus,” from the “ scire licet ” to the “fructum capiant dulce- 
dinis alme,” is a virtue marking the scholarship of this present 
epoch from that of former times. It requires a fineness and sure- 
ness of touch which not so long ago the greatest students did not 
even attempt. That to have helped on to this is to have done a 
great service to Englishmer, the readers of this Review will not 
ask us to prove. It is a sufficient reason for reverence to the 
memory of Munro that he has done perhaps more than any 
expositor of the classics befure him to sharpen in English readers 
the perception of style. 

course for the special interest of the students in Roman 
language and literature he has done very much more than this, 
The notes to Lucretius are a mine of Latin learning; so are the 
Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus (1878); and though, it 
may be, no cretic pause or anapestic synaphea is to be assoviated 
with the name of Munro, we doubt if any classical scholar of this 
nation except one can show a larger amount of discovery. The 
historic position of Bentley is unapproachable—modern philology 
could only be founded once, either in England or elsewhere—but 
there is, if we may presume to judge, no other British reputation 
in this field which should exceed that of Munro, and not a very 

number anywhere. If the reader would fortify his memory 
of what Munro could do for history and for literature, let him turn 
to the Catullus, pp. 75-95, or pp. 158-166. 

The work of Mr. Munro in text-criticism is scarcely within 
the province of this Review; but we cannot altogether omit so 
important a part of his labours. Though none could be more 
severe than he in repressing idle guesswork, he was, of course, 
entirely superior to the vulgar misconceptions which make the 
treatment of MS. evidence, essential to any real study of ancient 
writings, a favourite topic for jest. It may be said of his con- 
jectures, as of all honest and legitimate work of this kind, that 
the best of them are less valuable than the notes by which they 
are supported. We cannot refrain from citing one noteworthy 
example from the Attis of Catullus (Elucidations, p. 141) :— 


it manibus lene typanum, 
typanum oboe Cybelles, tua, mater, initia, 


Mr. Munro, finding with most readers an insuperable difficulty in 
typanum tubam, recalled the fact that worshippers of Cybele such 
as Attis bore not only the rvpavoy or 1, but also the 
ruros or medallion representing Cybele or Attis himself, proved 
also the frequent conjunction of these objects by citations from 
several different authors, and the probability that typum in a MS, 
might pass into tubam by several more, drew the conclusion that 
what Attis wore was probably the medallion of Cybele, and pro- 
posed accordingly, with modest reserve, the restoration typanum ae 
typum, confirmed, as he notices, by the plural initia. A student 
eager to be taught might be excused if, before a piece of in- 
struction like this, he felt that the certainty of the reading had 
become a secondary question. 

A very few wel must and may suffice for his writings in Latin 
verse. e believe there will be no dispute among competent 
judges that, whoever among the moderns has most successfully 


| imitated the ancients, Munro’s trinslations have, for independent 


merit as poetry, very few rivals indeed. The version of the Song 
of Deborah has probably given, in the comparatively limited circle 
where Latin is read, pleasure as great as any contemporary 
writing :— 
Sisareia ab edibus 

mater exseruit caput, 

per fenestram ita clamitans 

“cur morantur equi diu? 

cur rotw retinentur?’.... 

“ Prada preterea duci, 

mille prada coloribus, 

picta vestis et hine et hinc, 

utilis spoliantium 

colla condecorare. 

Space only limits our quotation. It is to be hoped that the 
volume of Translations, privately distributed, may soon be offered 
to a wider range of readers. The Lucretius is now very difficult 
to obtain, and should be republished, It may, indeed, perhaps be 
desirable to publish in uniform shape the whole of his writings, 
including the scattered papers, 
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under Professor Kennedy, and passed thence to College 
which was his home to the last. He graduated as second 
ip the Classical Tripos, was elected in due time to a Fellow- 
ship, and lived unmarried. He held for a few years the 
Kennedy Professorship of Latin. He received honourable distinc- 
tions from several academic bodies, the latest being the degree of 
Doctor of Letters recently instituted in Cambridge itself. His 
mame is respected wherever Latin literature is studied. He was, 
of course, an excellent Greek scholar, and had great knowledge, 
little ~~ « in the history and literature of the modern 
languages. ough often brusque, he was thoroughly kind, and 
leaving many warm friends can scarcely have left an enemy. The 
design of placing a memorial of him in Trinity College, long enter- 
tained, but hitherto deferred, will now, of course, in some form 
‘be executed. Neither there nor in any place of sound learning 
will his memory easily fade away. It is strangely fit that the last 
‘occupation of his health should have been an antiquarian’s ramble 
in Rome, and that he should lie buried in the city which filled so 
darge a place in his thoughts. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


HE expression of colour has seldom attained such ardour as in 

Hans Makart’s “ Summer” now exhibiting in Bond Street. 
‘The picture is not seductive, scarcely indeed attractive, but it is 
fin a very notable degree imposing. Of course something of this 
impression is due to the artist's wonderful facility and daring in- 
‘vention, not less certainly to the unusual proportions of the com- 
— to freedom and breadth of handling. But chiefest and 

‘ore these is his passion for colour, in which he revels and finds 

his keenest pleasure; not regarding it, as other colourists and 
ter artists do, as in any sense subordinate to design. It is a 
ttle —- be told that the scene merely shows certain 
dadies of fashion receiving their visitors in a garden-pavilion ; 
some playing chess, some bathing—more or less discreetly. In 
‘the hands of an artist of less verve and capacity such a subject, 
wrought on such a scale, would be intolerable; the material 
#pleudours would become tawdry, and the effect obtrusively 
vulgar. Makart’s work escapes this condemnation by his pro- 
digious exuberance of colour, being combined with no common 
command of the resources of harmony. 

At Messrs. Tooth & Sons’ Exhibition are two most interesting 
examples of M. Géréme’s accomplished art—not the artist of 
the “ Siécle d’Auguste” and the “Mort de César,” the pupil of 
Delaroche imbued with the classicism of Ingres, but the painter 
whose study of the Orient has produced so much of profound and 

tent realism. In the “ Bain Maure” (109) and “ Dans le 
Basert ” (26) the artist's learning and skill, his conscientious 
method and masterly draughtsmanship, are combined with the 
most vivid actuality. The true artistic significance of both sub- 
jects is realised with the utmost fulness and with unfaltering 
grep. There is not a touch that disconcerts, not a trait that 

isturbs their simple and graphic force. To pass from these to 
“ The Cheetah Tamer” (58) of M. Benjamin Constant is to experi- 
ence something of an anti-climax, notwithstanding much beauty 
of colour and a skilfully composed group. The tamer himself is 
not impressive; the figures are purely pictorial, and represent the 
actual rather than are vivitied by it, and the technique is that of 
the aquarelliste. The numerous artists for whom Venice supplies 
an inexhaustible inspiration are well represented. Signor 
Favretto’s rather sombre and grey view of the “ Place St. Mark, 
41772” (99), is full of charm and power, the architecture treated 
with breadth and distinction, the figures in just co-relation, with a 
dinely-wrought chiaroscuro. M. de Blaas’s ‘ Scandal” (40) shows 
two Venetian girls, a blonde and a brunette, in vivacious enjoyment 
of some ous gossip respecting @ young fisherman who passes 
_ The incident is realized with brilliant animation and verve. 

r. Van Haanen's “ Ninetta” and “ Carmelita” (29, 36) are two 
very fine studies, typical of Venetian beauty, rich and warm in 
olour, and of marked distinction, .\ bright and lively little tran- 
script is R, Senét’s “‘ Venice” (97), excellent for its atmospheric 
-effect of unmitigated sunshine and cloudless windy sky. 

There is little to note among the landscapes, though these are 
from many hands, Mr. Vicat Cole's “ A Bright Day in Autumn” 
(78) is good and sound after its kind, but of no notable quality. 
Mr. Leader's “ A Riverside Hamlet” (34) isa large and vacuous 
canvas, supremely uninteresting, hard and unsympathetic in treat- 
ment. “ Smelt-fishing on the Medway” (138), by Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie, possesses in a high degree the qualities of this artist's 
vigorous and individual work; the spacious breezy sky, the agi- 
tated water, the various craft touched with vitality and character, 
form a picture full of movement and power, Mr. Van Beers con- 
tributes two small studies—“ Near St. Germains” and “ Near 
Tontainville” (19, 20)—alike strong and effective. Another small 
dut admirable landscape is “ A Winter's yg Bavaria ” (12), 
by H. Flockenhaus, a desolate scene lit by fitful gleams from a 
wild sky. Mr. Dendy Sadler remains faithful to his favourite 
subject in “ A Goodly Catch” 117),8 party of monks wearing 
the weighing of a number of fish, w an older and more refin 
brother enters the weights in a book. There is abundant humour 
and character in the group, if the subject be a little trite, . Mr. 
Dicksee's “ Cynthia ” (83) is an ideal head in protile of a most 


charming and poetic type, slightly inclined beneath the deep 
brooding Night. The conception is truly felicitous, and admirable 
for refinement and expression. 

The Society of Lady Artists exhibit nearly eight hundred works 
at their Gallery, 53 Great Marlborough Street. Among so exten- 
sive @ collection is necessarily much that is amateurish or 
feebly imitative, but the show, considered with its predecessors, 
must be pronounced a good one. The average excellence is cer- 
tainly higher than last year; at the same time, individuality is as 
rare as ever. There seems to be a fatal determination among lady 
artists towards certain set subjects, and a corresponding accord as 
to the treatment of them. Hence the artistic outlook has exceed- 
ingly narrow limitation, and the product is somewhat monotonous. 
Miss Alice Havers’s “ Trouble” (439) is the most ambitious design 
in the Gallery, and is a composition full of merit, and realized with 
ow The artist has given true dramatic significance to the 

omestic epi of an afflicted household overtaken by sudden 
calamity. Miss Bertha Newcombe's “ Evening” (91) possesses 
distinction and style that isolate it absolutely from all competitors. 
The foreground is somewhat weak, but otherwise the painting is 
excellent ; figures and landscape alike express the mournful senti- 
ment of the hour. Among the water-colours are some good 
studies of old Welsh brides and several bright little sea pieces 
by Miss K. Macaulay; Miss Margaret Rayner’s “ Etchingham 
Church” and “St. Peter's Well, York Minster,” admirable in 
drawing and colour; and Miss Eley’s “A Wrong Stitch,” a 
charming design, with skilfully harmonized colour. The large 
show of studies of flowers include many that are of more than 
average quality. 


SPIRITUAL PHYSIC. 


OF the English satirical writers of the sixteenth century no one 
was probably more popular than William Turner, M.D., 


' Dean of Wells, the author of A neue booke of Spirituall Physik 


for dyuerse diseases of the nobilitie and gentlemen of England. 
His personal history and his books on ecclesiastical matters alike 
present a vivid picture of the condition of the Church while under- 
going reformation. Educated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
where Ridley taught him Greek, “and,” he says, “ would often 
exercise himself with me both with the bow and arrow and at 
handball,” Turner, after being elected to a fellowship in 1531, 
became a Gospeller, and went about the country preaching with- 
out having taken orders. Combining considerable learning with 
@ coarse and ready wit, he was exactly suited to this work, and 
evidently liked it very much, for he never willingly gave it up. 
After a short imprisonment as an heretical teacher, he was fo 
to go abroad. Attracted by science almost as much as by theology, 
he had already published a small herbal for the use of boys with 
the plant-names in English and Latin, and during his exile he 
studied medicine and took the degree of M.D. in Italy. At this 
time he wrote several little books on religious controversy, and 
among them one on “ The Hunting of the Romish Fox,” which was 
re-edited at the time of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. These books, 
which were proscribed by proclamation in 1546, are neither so 
amusing nor so historically interesting as his later satires. On his 
return to England at the accession of Edward VI. he became 
physician to the Duke of Somerset's household, and published the 
first part of his large “ Herball.” Writing of this work, Strype 
declares that it was the first of the kind ever written by an 
Englishman. Among the Sloane MSS. in the British Museum, 
however, there is a Herbal by John Bray, a physician, who lived 
as early as the reign of Richard Il., with the plant-names in 
English, Latin, and French. Turner's “ Herball” is a far more 
elaborate work, containing lists in Latin, Greek, English, “ Duche ” 
(German), and French, with the properties and habitat of each 
lant, and it excited no small admiration. After pestering the 
bouneil for church preferment, asking among other things to be 
made Provost of Oriel and President of Magdalen Colleges, he 
succeeded—though probably not in orders—in obtaining a prebend 
at York and a canonry at Windsor. The Church fallen 
among thieves. With greed unsatiated by the enormous spoil 
of the religious houses, Somerset and the other statesmen of 
Edward VI. “of blessed memory” went on, to use Turner's 
words, “to seize bishoppes houses, and deans houses, parsons 
houses, vicars houses, and poore beggers houses called hospitalles,” 
and their example was followed by smaller men. No cathedral 
church suffered more heavily than Wells. Bishop Barlow was 
persuaded to give up a large part of the estates of the see to his 
patron Somerset and the young King, and among these was the 
ce itself. He was lodged in the dean's house, and provided 
or partly out of the estates belonging to the deanery, while 
about the same time the office of dean was “refounded” and 
meagrely endowed by annexing to it the archdeaconry of Wells, 
the provostship and sub-chantershbip, and by otherwise robbin, 
the Chapter. Dean Goodman was deprived for an offence 
which Strype could not discover. The Wells Chapter docu- 
ments, however, show that it was for trying to do a little job 
on his own account by annexing a rich prebend. On his depriva- 
tion the Chapter was ordered by the King (March 4, 1550) to 
install Turner as dean. Tle was not sahinal priest for more than 
two years after this, and, as Bale boasts that he never wore the 
tonsure, he probably held the deanery as a layman, as Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of ) Tama had done before. The temporary loss 
of the deanery house was of little consequence -as far as Wells 


od The career of Mr. Munro had few events of s kind re- 

nig uiring notice here. He was educated at Shrewsbury School, 
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was concerned, for Turner obtained the King’s di ion from 
vesidence, “ receiving his dividends and quotidians while preaching 
the pure and sincere Word of God in other parts and places of 
the kingdom.” On the accession of Mary, Dean Goodman was 
restored, and Turner, who sees by this time to have had a wife, 
went abroad, as did most of the married clergy who refused to 
— from their wives, Bishop Barlow being among them. 

t was during this second exile that Turner published his 
Spirituall Physik, a bitter satire on the nobles and gentry of the 
time. The first part of this discourse is directed against the 
Romanists; the second, evidently though not avowedly, against 
those great men of the Reformation who had spoiled the Church. 
By a curious bit of carelessness the book has been described as 
printed at Rome. The colophon with the help of the errata runs, 

Imprinted at Rome by the vaticane churche by Marcus Antonius 
constantius Otherwyse called thraso or gloriosus Pape Miles 
1555.” It was probably printed at Basel. Pointing out that as 
“ God made all things very good, a gentleman must be very good 
for something,” Turner tells his noble readers that they were not 
made only “to hunt and hawk, to dyce and to card, to swear and 
to bragge, to pipe sing, and to dance,” and taunts them with the 
story of John of Low, the Scots king's fool, who, when told to 
know a lord by the gold on his cap, did obeisance to a bishop's 
mule; the fool being beaten by the courtier who taught him 
soon after saw the “‘ Sheryffe of Murra” ride by in fine clothes, so 
he ran to him and saluted him with “Gued day my lorde, and ye 
be not a mule.” In mocking at the Romish lords for believing 
just what their priests told them, Turner draws a curious picture 
of the prevailing fear of poison. These very men who are so ready 
to accept teaching without trial “ dare not eate of the meat that is 
dressed of theyr comon cookes in the comon kytchens, and eate no 
meat saue cae as is dressed by theyr maidens in theyr owne pre- 
sence in theyr owne secrete chambers.” Then suddenly changing 
his argument, he asks whether “ seculare and maried cookes with 

fes and children will poyson them” rather than their priests. 
The most noteworthy part of his book is that which deals with 
the dropsy or the disease of greed prevalent among the nobles, 
who “want bigger clothes and more costly garments” than 
their fathers had worn, and who are troubled with unquenchable 
thirst. Reformer as he was, Turner had no sympathy with the 
evil doings of the last two reigns, for, with the lax views of his 

y on ecclesiastical matters, he did not reckon his own tenure of 
the deanery when he was not in priest's orders as a wrong to the 
Church. He dwells on the scandalous misuse of Church patronage 
as a means of seizing the incomes of livings which were sometimes 
kept vacant and sometimes robbed by simoniacal arrangements. He 
knew “one knight who had ten benefices in one shere,” probably 
in Somerset ; another, he heard, had twenty-two elsewhere :— 

Some bagge or buy the advowsons of vicarages and parsonages and as 
soon as they fall will let none haue the benefice but suche as will let them 
the benefice to farm. Some by bribery simony and unlawfull wayes robbed 
many a poore parysh in Englande of their parsonages and parsons, and haue 
dronken up quyte the parsonages for themselves and theyr heyres for 
euer. . . . Others haue dronken up divers churcheyards hospitalles chapelies 
and chauntries to patch and clout up their liuings. 


He tells us how the lord of a certain manor coveted a churchyard, 
and forced his tenants to surrender him church and churchyard, 
ronet to build them another church, but lent them instead “a 

oul euil favoured hole, an end of an olde abbey, very strait and 
narrow, euil couered and euerie day lyke to fall on poore people's 
heads.” These robbers did uot stop at ecclesiastical spoil, and he 
adds that many have “dronken up comons and great fylds and 
the very hyghe wayes and the foule puddles in them.” He dwells 
on his own wrongs and the wrongs of his church. The first year he 
had the deanery these nobles were not ashamed to beg of him 
“when I had but 74/. to spend in the yere, my first fruits yet un- 
peid, and neuer gaue me a cup of ale undeserued.” rier a to 

romwell, he says that a certain earl would not be content until he 
had “one of the greatest deaneries in Englande, and so was made 
my Lord Dean”; yet he had left the estates undiminished, while 
others had diminished them. He points out that these iniqui- 
ties were not done so much by the old nobility as by “ crowish 
stert uppes,” the new nobles of the Tudor times. With these 
“ stert uppes” he couples “lordlie bishoppes,” for his dislike of 
episcopacy was already strong. Some part of the book is too coarse 
for description. His Presbyterian ideas, the natural fruit of his 
association with foreign reformers, are more fully set out in his 
” hang og Ae the Romyshe Uulfe,” a dialogue between the Hunts- 
man, the Foster (or Forester), and the Dean, published without 
date, but evidently about 1554. Here he describes his ideal form 
of church government. In every parish certain electors were 
to choose the minister, and “in every little shere” were to he 
“ jiij bishoppes at least; no mitred nor lordlye no rachetted 
bishoppes, but suche as should be chosen out of the rest of the 
clergie euerie yere, and not for euer.” 

After Turner’s restoration to his deanery at the accession of 
Elizabeth, his anti-episcopal prejudices gave his bishop, the lazy 
Gilbert Berkeley, no little trouble. The episcopal dress infuriated 
him, and he openly mocked at bishops in conversation, and even 
in the pulpit, calling them “ white-coats and white-tippet gentle- 
men.” His wit, it is said, was not confined to words. In these 
more decorous days it was an undergraduate who tavght his bull- 
dog to go at a pair of cloth gaiters; so that when a former digni- 
tary of his College visited the University to display his new habit 
after he had been raised to the Bench, the well-trained animal 
avenged the old wrongs of his master on the episcopal calves. In 


“the sixteenth century such a trick 
-by a dean; we wonder whether any Low Church dean looks back 


ight almost have been played 
with regret on these good old times. Turner's dislike, however, 
was expressed in a less cruel, though perhaps even more humili- 
ating, fashion. Strype quotes “the prettie storie” from “The 
Epistle to the Terrible Priests of the Confocation house by Martin 
Mar-prelate” ; we give it from the Epistle itself:— 

Olde Doctor Turner had a dogg full of good quallities. D. Turner 

having invited a B. to his table, in dinner while called his dogg, and told 
him that the B. did sweat (you must think he laboured hard over his 
trencher). The dogg flies at the B. and tooke off his corner capp (he 
thought belike it had bene a cheese cake) and so away goes the dogg with 
it to his master. 
Did bishops, one cannot but ask, never take off their “corner 
caps,” not even at dinner? Berkeley wrote to Cecil to beg him 
to bring the Dean to order. The Secretary seems to have been 
unwilling to interfere; but when in 1564 the Queen insisted on 
singe Rolie’ was sequestered. In spite of his Presbyterian- 
ism, the Dean was no Puritan ; indeed, in his “ Huntyng of the 
Romyshe Uulfe,” he has a hit at those who would spoil sport :— 

Ther hath risen up of late after the puttyng doune of the hodded and 
couled monkes an other kind of coullesse monkes much more precise and 
earnester in theyr monkery then the olde monkes, whyche holde nowe that 
it is unlawfull for a Christen man to exercyse any kinde of playe or pastyme 
and therefore utterly coudemne Huntyng. 

With such Turner had no sympathy; and it is worth noting that 
in his book on “ The Baths of Bath,” of which a ninth edition was 
published in 1641, he speaks with pride of his cure of Miles 
Somelines, “one of my lord of Somersett’s players,” and does not 
add a word of disparagement as to his patient’s calling. He was 
no sour ascetic, for his last work, “On Wines,” written when age 
and sickness had made him, he says, “ no more profitable by voyce 
and going abrode,” contains some wholesome maxims as to 
virtue of wine “when not mixed and only simple of himselfe.” 
Reckoning that “ some use wine for profit, some to make merie 
withall, and some for pleasure and some for all these p y” he 
seems, like Dean Aldrich after him, to hold that all alike had 
reason. He died in 1568, the same year this little treatise ap- 
peared. Coarse, and in some points narrow-minded and inconsis- 
tent as he was, his memory should not be treated with contempt. 
He was learned, fearless, and outspoken; and, while Anglican 
Churchmen can have no sympathy with his ecclesiastical preju- 
dices, it is impossible not to admire the honest indignation with 
which he treated the wrong and robbery done by the reforming 
nobles, and poured out for the chiefs of his own party the bitter 
cup of his Spirituall Physik. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


AST Saturday’s concert, beginning with Berlioz, ending with 
Goldmark, and including Weber, Wagner, Liszt, and Raff, 

was a revel of modern programme music. eber, whose Concert- 
stiick is rightly under this heading, was the most anti- 
quated contributor to the entertainment. He belongs to bygone 
times, when musicians were simple enough to make music onl 
beautiful or grand. Now the musician of to-day despises s 
obvious and natural aims as childish, trivial, and old-fashioned. 
The public used not to regard artists as Sibyls, but as servants 
bound to please and to affect. We have changed all that, and we 
now study their works as those of the Prophets, with reverence 
and with commentaries. 

The concert opened with Berlioz’s Third Symphony, the Harold 
im Italy. Although it is perhaps generally superior to the 
earlier Fantastique, it contains no movement so simply beautiful 
and so directly taking as the “ Scéne du Bal.” It abounds in ex- 
pressive and original motives, some very lovely or impassioned : 
as, for instance, the main theme of the first “ Adagio,” which 
enters as a solo for the alto, is heard throughout the movement, 
and even reappears in the “ Allegretto,” where it is intertwined 
with a number of rapid figures in two-four time. The orchestral 
colour is surprisingly varied, it is usually produced by the contrast 
of single instruments with each other or with the orchestral back- 
ground or environment. A good example occurs in the “ Serenade,” 
where the exquisite cantabile theme is repeated on the higher notes 
of the hautboy directly after enunciation on the English horn. 
But excess of certain merits is felt as a defect; and even the first 
three movements, though remarkably tuneful, perplex and satiate 
long before their close. The last, the “Orgie of Brigands”— 
“ All Frenetico””—is the most wonderful and the most un- 
desirable. Reminiscences of the earlier themes, adapted to the 
requirements of the new measure, are introduced in succession, and 
are interrupted, somewhat as in the finale of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony, by crashing fortissimo z For a time the 
etfect is tolerable, even agreeable; then the movement becomes 
a “ wild anarchy ” of beauties and outrages; and onwards, from 
the entry of the violins “en coulisse,” is scarcely endurable. It 
is no excuse for such music that brigands and, to go no further, 
bank-holiday revellers make noises quite as un t. The 
direct imitation in music of even the sounds of life is hopelessly 
indefinite, and not worth the sacrifice of that appeal to the 
emotions which is the legitimate function of the art. It can be 
of little importance to a man without a book what these shrieks 
may secondarily signify, when primarily and esthetically they 
represent a false use of art. 

Wagner's “ Waldweben” from the Stegfried is more satis- 
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factory in itself, and was much better played. It is not always 
that Wagner shows himself a saner and finer artist than Berlioz ; 
but on Saturday the comparison was entirely in his favour. The 
apparent ientiemeet of the work was animated by a 
=< colour and emotion, and the hearers would be quite 
indifferent to the Po wore significance of the subjects. This 
was succeeded by Walther's “ Preislied” from the Meistersinger, 
excellently rendered by Mr. Edward Lloyd. But the hit of the 
day was the novelty of the day. The “ Festival Procession ” from 

, can y eard again too soon. It is music, 
at once brilliant and sound. It opens on a fine vigorous march- 
like rhythm, brightened with an occasional flash from the piccolo. 
Ere the tonal scheme has time to become tedious, it is varied by a 
dexterous use of the heavy wood wind. Then follows an inspirit- 
ing suggestion of more lively motion; and then the strong march 
rhythm dominates once more, and, with some admirable contrasts 
of string and wind, and superb flourishes of brass, the composer 
achieves a most exciting climax. 

Early in the afternoon, almost on the heels of the open- 
ing symphony, indeed, was placed a pianoforte concerto, the 
Concertstiick, to wit. In spite of the technical prodigies of the 
Harold, Weber's simpler orchestration sounded neither thin nor 
tame; and the well-known march movement, ushered in softly 
on the wood, was full of dignity and grace. Mme, Jessie 
Morrison, a new player at the Palace, rendered the difficult solo 
passages with an evident understanding of their structure and 
sentiment. Her touch is decided, and her reading clear and in- 
telligent. She was afterwards heard to Jess advantage in Liszt’s 
and a commonplace Polka Glissante 

y 


SAINTS CYRIL AND METHODIUS. 


ik that at an obscure village in Moravia a festival and 
pilgrimage have just begun, which are being celebrated with 
great enthusiasm by both Greeks and Latins, and are designed to 
continue for several months, commemorating the millennium of the 
two “Slav Apostles,” Methodius and Cyril, who are supposed to 
be buried there. To many of our readers not only the history 
but the very names of these two Saints of the ninth century— 
the merit of whose apostolic triumphs nevertheless is still hotly 
disputed between the rival adherents of the Latin and Eastern 
Churches—will in all probability be almost or altogether unknown. 
And yet they took an active and prominent part in the great 
medieval work of the conversion of Europe, and if—as might be 
expected—it is not always easy to disentangle fact from legendary 
fiction in the record of their lives, quite enough after all deduc- 
tions remains certain to invest their career with a solid historical 
interest; the more so as some questions of grave importance, 
which have by no means ceased to exercise the mind of the 
Church in modern days, such us the use of a vernacular liturgy, 
were mooted, and for the nonce decided, in the course of their 
missionary enterprises. Milman observes that there is a strange 
uniformity in the instruments employed for the conversion of 
barbarous princes and their subjects; “A female of rank and 
influence, a zealous monk, some fearful national calamity; no 
sooner do these three agencies coincide than the heathen land 
opens itself to Christianity.” It may be admitted at all events 
tt these three agencies combined in originating the conver- 
sion of Bulgaria. But “to begin at the beginning,” as the 
children say, we may premise that Methodius and Cyril—or 
Constantine, as he was named at his baptism, Cyril being his 
name “in religion”—were brothers, sons of one Leo, a wealthy 
citizen of Thessalonica, and were brought up under the charge of 
the famous Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople; the elder of 
them, Methodius, is said to have served for a time in the army 
and to have held for ten years the government of a Slavonian 
rovince, but they both eventually became monks. Methodius 
Pedasgeieed considerable reputation as a painter, and Cyril for his 
learning, whence he was called “the philosopher.” It so hap- 
ee that in 863 a sister of Bogoris, King of Bulgaria, who had 
long 8 captive at the Court of the Greek Emperor, where 

she had been educated in the Christian faith, was sent home in 
exchange for a monk named Cypharas detained asa slave in Bulgaria. 
She was naturally anxious to convert her brother, and seized the 
opportunity of a severe famine then raging in Bulgaria to induce 
him to appeal for aid to the God of the Christians. She also sent 
for Methodius, when Bogoris, who was passionately addicted to 
hunting, desired to have “a | and terrible hunting scene” 
depicted on the walls of a new te he had erected. Methodius 
stipulated that he should be left entirely undisturbed till the 
icture was completed, and when Bogoris was at last invited to 
it, he beheld not a hunting scene, but a terrific representa- 

tion of the Last Judgment, Christ seated above on a great white 
throne, and the angels beneath separating the sheep from the 
ts. The King was awestruck as he contemplated the scene 
and heard the explanation of it, and he exclaimed to Methodius ; 
“Take me too and teach me, that I may pass to the beauti- 
ful side of the picture.” He was instructed and baptized by the 
name of Michael, after the Greek Emperor, who stood godfather 
—of course by proxy. This is the endaaty version of the story, 
nor is there anything improbable in it; Milman tells it some- 
what differently, but without giving his authority. Photius here- 
upon @ long letter to the royal convert, containing 


much wise counsel on religious matters; but adding, as Neander 
puts it, “a deal besides of a ease nature, which was 
wholly out of place.” It was not however by his advice that 
Michael endeavoured in his newborn zeal to effect the conversion 
of his heathen subjects by force, which led to a rebellion promptly 
but cruelly suppressed. Meanwhile Cyril, who had already been 
employed in missionary labours among the Chazars, was sent by 
the Empress Theodora to assist Methodius in Bulgaria; but the 
Greek Church, as Neander remarks, and as the event seemed 
to prove, did not manifest an adequate care and judgment in the 
work of building up a Christian life and organization among a 
barbarous people. 

Be that as it may, the King resolved to appeal for help 
to Pope Nicholas I., to whom he directed a series of no less 
than 106 questions on all sorts of subjects. The Pope de- 
spatched by the hands of two Itulian bishops a reply which, 
according to Neander, “ evinced his pastoral wisdom.” sternly 
condemned the use of force in the conversion of unbelievers, he 
warned the Bulgarians against the superstitious reliance attached 
by Pagans to merely external observances, he exhorted them to 
justice and gentleness in the treatment of slaves, polygamy he of 
course strictly prohibited; but he distinguished carefully between 
matters civil and ecclesiastical and declined to advise on the 
former, except so far as religious or moral considerations were 
involved; he thought every Christian nation should be left free to 
shape its laws and social institutions according to its own cha- 
racter and circumstances. On the whole we may agree with 
Neander that Nicholas showed himself far better qualified to 

rovide for the religious wants of the Bulgarians than Photius. 

he old imperial instinct of practical government had descended 
as an heirloom from Pagan to Papal Rome. But Bulgaria con- 
tinued long afterwards to waver between the rival claimants on 
her spiritual allegiance. Meanwhile Cyril and Methodius were 
engaged in preaching the Gospel to the Moravians, and Cyril, who, 
as we have seen, was an accomplished linguist, not only constructed 
a Slavonian alphabet, and translated the Lible into that language, 
but also celebrated Mass in Slavonic. Cowpiaints were made about 
this, and the brother apostles were summoned to Rome, according 
to some accounts, by Pope Nicholas I., though they did not arrive 
there till Hadrian LI. had succeeded him in the Papacy, whom they 
were able entirely to satisfy, partly by insisting on the universal 
application of the psalmist’s words, “Omnis spiritus laudet 
Dominum.” The Pope named Methodius Archbishop of the 
Moravian Church, but Cyril remained and died in Rome. Thither 
came Methodius again, in the reign of John VIII., to answer fresh 
complaints preferred against him, this time by the Archbishop of 
Salzburg and the German clergy. ‘The Pope at first forbade him 
to celebrate mass in any but the Greek or Latin tongue, though 
allowing him to preach in Slavonic; but he succeeded in so 
completely removing all ground of cavil that John—the Pope 
Joan of later fable—wrote an epistle to Swatopluc, the Mora- 
vian Prince, expressing his decided approval of the Slavonic 
alphabet, and of proclaiming the Gospel after the example of 
the Apostles in all languages, and he proceeded to nounce 
an equally explicit judgment on the vexed question of the ver- 
nacular liturgy: “ it stands not in contradiction with the faith 
to celebrate Mass in this language, to read the Gospel or lessons 
from Scripture translated into it, or to sing the divine office 
in the same; for God, who is the Author of the three principal 
languages—Hebrew, Greek, and Latin—created the others also 
for His own glory.” Only the Gospel was to be first read in 
Latin, and afterwards in Slavonic, and if the prince preferred 
having Mass in Latin in his own chapel, he was to have it. But 
in spite of the Pope’s solemn authorization, Methodius encountered 
fresh troubles on his return to Moravia, where the German bishops 
and clergy, who resented what they deemed the intrusion of a 
Greek archbishop on grounds both religious and political, opposed 
him by every means in their power. In 881 he again went to 
Rome and from that time his name disappears from authentic 
history ; ibly he may have taken up his abode permanently 
there, as his brother Cyril had previously done. The strife as to 
an independent Moravian archbishopric continued till the Moravian 
kingdom itself was dissolved, and fell a prey to the Germans, 
Hungariars, and Bohemians, 

According to tradition Methodius returned once more to his 
See and, in spite of the coldness or hostility of Swatopluc, con- 
tinued his ministry among the Slavonic tribes, all of whom from 
Croatia and Dalmatia to the confines of Poland looked up to him 
as their Archbishop and heard the Divine Mysteries celebrated in 
their own tongues. He moreover converted the Bohemians to 
Christianity, and dedicated two churches, in honour of our Lady 
and of St, Peter and St. Paul, at Prague, where he died, April 6, 
885. In the Roman Martyrology the names of Methodius and 
Cyril are inscribed for March 9, though Alban Butler for some 
reason has not vouchsafed them any notice in his Lives of the 
Saints. In the Greek Church St, Cyril is honoured on February 14 
and St. Methodius on May 11. 

The question of vernacular services, which came so conspicuously 
to the surface in the controversies of the Reformation era, has by 
no means lost its interest, even in the Church of Rome, in our 
own day, It was pointedly revived not long ago in an article on 
“the Conversion of England,” contributed to the Dublin Review 
by a writer whose ability and orthodoxy are alike undisputed in 
his own communion, Mr. St. George Mivart. He was answered 
feebly, and his own rejoinder after being put in type was at the last 
moment “ found to be inadmissible,” as an editorial note informed 
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the readers of the Review. Mr. Mivart however reproduced the 
substance of his suppressed article in a series of letters to the 
Tablet, which have since been separately printed, and abound in 
matter of interest to liturgical experts, as well as to those who are 
immediately concerned with the grave practical questions he 
brings into discussion. On the question of a vernacular ritual, 
which is—on any reading of disputed details of their history—so 
indissolubly bound up with the life work of the two great 
“ Apostles of the Slavs,” it may be worth the attention of the glib 
retailers of fashionable ultramontane sophisms that they are in 
flat contradiction to the infallible judgment of two successive 
Popes. There was much indeed to be said, as even Milman ad- 
mits, for the uniform enforcement of a Latin liturgy in an age 
when all the languages of modern Europe were—as the Germans 
would say—in a state of becoming rather than of being. But if 
at that early period two Popes could deliberately sanction a 
Slavonic Mass, it is not easy to understand what objection can_ be 
consistently maintained, on the score of verbal or grammatical 
defect or incompleteness, to a similar use of the language of 
Shakspeare and the English Bible. 


THE THEATRES. 


hye dramatic outlook is less promising now than it was a 
short time ago. The absence of Mr. Henry Irving and Miss 
Ellen Terry is a natural source of weakness to the stage, for at the 
Lyceum, when the manager is at his post, an entertainment at 
once intellectual and interesting may invariably be found. Else- 
where, however, the desire to discover something new which 
should at the same time be has either disappeared or has 
been disappointed. Managers do not search at all, or they search 
in wrong directions. Among the recent novelties of which we 
have not yet spoken there is nothing removed from commonplace. 
Of these the first in order of production is Dr. Westland 
Marston’s comedy Under Fire, at the Vaudeville, a piece which, 
were it not acknowledged as the work of a writer who obtained a 
hearing on the stage full forty years ago, would be regarded as 
a first effort. Under Fire is deficient in all the essentials of a 
good play, except that some of the dialogue has merit. Though 
the amateur playwright does not perceive it, dialogue is a 
secondary matter ; but that a dramatist of Dr. Westland Marston's 
experience should have fallen into the commonest errors is 
surprising. The story of Under Fire is weak and confused, the 
incidents are ineffective and improbable, the characters unnatural. 
It would be pleasant to tell a ditferent tale of the work of a 
writer who earned reputation so long ago; but criticism must 
not evade facts, The personage round whom the story moves 
is a Lady Fareham, a woman of fashion who lives in dread lest 
her origin as the daughter of a convicted murderer—unjustly con- 
victed, as it appears—should be discovered; and, in order that 
this may be hidden, she is see to sacrifice her daughter's 
hand and happiness. The daughter, a young lady who cannot 
make up her mind, rejects the blunt but worthy squire, Sir Guy 
Morton, who loves her, and accepts an ambitious man of letters, 
Wolverley by name, who regards her merely as an aid to social 
and — success. When he has found out something of Lady 
Fareham’s early life he withdraws, leaving the girl to bestow her 
hand on Morton. The unravelling of various disconnected knots 
occupies four acts. The piece suffers under the additional dis- 
advan of being very badly performed. Mr. Thorne essays the 
part of Morton with disastrous results. No acting could make 
the play; but Mr. Thorne’s acting goes a long way to mar it. 
His curious staccato method of utterance has a ludicrous effect in 
poe which are designed to be sentimental. Miss Roselle 

ings experience to bear with some effect on her Lady Fareham ; 
but she lacks distinction of manner and fails to realize the idea of 
the woman of fashion. Various people who have no connexion 
with the story delay the fall of the curtain. Of these Miss 
Le Thiére contrives to be extraordinarily tedious as a strong- 
minded woman, but Mr. Charles Sugden gives a clever sketch of 
@ man slow in the expression of sensible ideas. 

Mr. Sims's Adelphi melodrama, The Last Chance, precisely 
resembles scores of melodramas which have been produced at the 
Adelphi and elsewhere. Here are all the familiar puppets once 
more; the strings are pulled, and they act exactly as the puppets 
which preceded them have acted. Such little novelty as Mr. 
Sims imports he borrows. As the critics have perceived, Forget 
Me Not supplies a leading incident of the plot, and Called Back is 
laid under contribution. The writing of melodramas must be the 
simplest of occupations to the practised hand—of melodramas, that 
is to say, which follow the set pattern, and not half a dozen in a 
hundred diverge much from it. There is the youthful hero, 
wealthy and prosperous, wedded or about to be wedded to the girl 
he adores. There is the villain who wrongfully causes himself to 
be recognized as the rightful heir ; and the villain has a companion 
who shares the spoil, and either confesses all in the agonies of 
death or else turns Queen’s evidence when arrested—in the last act 
he is inevitably overtaken by death or the police. The hero and 
his wife, with or without children, as the case may be, suffer 
the bitterest stings of poverty, and this leads to the exhibition 
of scenes from low life. A comic man usually supports the 
hero, because when the villain is foiled by the comic man the 
effect is doubly pleasing. Legal documents, especially wills, 
are indispensable. In modern melodrama, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, “ Nullum est jam dictum, quod non dictum sit prius.” 


lf the reader will recall the plots of melodramas he has seen, 
he will be surprised, unless he has previously considered the 
question, to find out how many of them are eoloured to fill the 
outlines indicated. Here, in The Last Chance, come the characters 
once more. The hero is called Frank Daryli; he has just married 
the girl of his heart; and here is the villain, Rupert Lisle, who 
claims the inheritance after some juggling with the familiar will. 
Here, also, is the villain’s companion, Bob Rawlings, who knows 
all, and is paid to retain his knowledge till circumstances and the 
police become too strong for him ; then he charges his old asso- 
ciate with a murder, at the commission of which the audience has 
not been privileged to assist. Of late much has been written 
about labour at the docks. The hope of a day’s work there is the 
last chance which Frank Daryll has of earning bread for his wife. 
The comic man—who is, however, only comic in intention—is- 
called Christmas Day, and he is ly permitted to carry out 
his familiar functions. The false heir’s mother is by 
a remorseless Polish conspirator whom she has betrayed and: 
who has sworn to kill her, just as another conspirator—and he- 
was also 2 Pole if we recollect aright—wanted to kill the most 
prominent personage in Forget Me Not. Both ladies look out. 
of windows, see the man they most fear to see, and are similarly 
terror-stricken. The demented Pauline of Called Back was lately 
successful, and so Mr. Sims sends his heroine out of her mind. 
when her husband, Frank ll, has been knocked down into- 
the hold of a vessel and so much injured that he is detained for 
two months in the hospital. The Chance is called a “ new 
and original” drama. ow new it is, and how original, the 
reader will have perceived. The acting does not call for comment. 
The intentions of the author in showing how the poor live are 
no doubt excellent. A little girl who finds the hospital a paradise, 
and regrets sadly that she will soon have to go home as the arm 
which her father broke is nearly well, is calculated to arouse in- 
dignation against brutality and sympathy for victims; but all 
this is apart from the main —- play-writing. 

The Silver King, which has revived at the Princess’s, is a 
piece of much higher character than The Las Chance. The ex- 
8 roduction of something in its place, an ilver King 
<> tee available. The work of Messrs. H. A. Jones and 
Hermann is noteworthy, because it will be observed that it does — 
not follow the set pattern. Here there is newness and originality. 
Heroes and heroines have to suffer; it is the law of melodrama ;. 
but Wilfred Denver is not ousted from his rights, He believes, 
and it is reasonable he should believe, that he has killed his 
enemy, but no one succeeds to his property, for he has none, and. 
there is not a legal document from first to last. That most 
gentlemanlike b “ The Spider ” apart, the incidents are gene- 
rally natural in themselves and naturally brought about. The 
authors succeed in showing that effective melodrama can be: 
written on other than the regulation lines—indeed, of modern. 
melodrama The Silver King seems to us by far the most effective. 
It is, moreover, extremely well acted by Mr. Wilson Barrett and 
Miss Eastlake in the firet place, and by Mr. George Barrett and 
Mr. E. 8. Willard in the second. Thought and skill are shown 
by other performers. The substitution of a revolver for a crowbar 
in the scene where Wilfred Denver hides himself, and overhears- 
the quarrel which assures him that he is not a murderer, is the- 
only alteration that strikes us—the drama is so well known that 
the circumstance need not be described. The alteration is 
judicious, 

Criticism has little to do with such pieces as Frangois the 
Radical, an operetta from the French which has been adapted for 
the Royalty Theatre. The first two acts contain some bright and 
melodious music by M. Bernicat, a young musician hitherto un- 
known in England, who died before the score was finished. It has. 
been completed by inferior hands. There seems no reason why 
the book of a light French opera should not be neat and witty ; 
but adapters are tor the most = dull people—at least the adapta- 
tions of French operettas have almost invariably been dull. 
Frangois the Radical is no exception. It is announced as “ by 
the author of The Candidate,” and the papers attribute the 
Criterion play to Mr. J. H. McCarthy, to whom, as a matter of 
fact, it was generally attributed on the tirst night of its production, 
though rumour has it that several hands shaped the adaptation of 
Le Député de Bombignac. Frangois, however, appears to be- 
written by a single “ hand,” who is not to be congratulated on his. 
labour. ‘The songs are for the most part dull doggrel, the dialogue 
is crammed with wretched puns of the stupidest and vulgarest 
character. As the story is feeble, the result is alternately dreary and. 
irritating. Mr. H. Ashley, a comedian of fresh and origina! humour, 
not only relieves the monotony of the piece, but succeeds in 
amusing those whom the adapter’s abundant dialogue has greatly 
depressed. To the same writer the English adaptation of Le Train 
de Plaisir ia attributable, the joint otiender in this case being Mr.. 
W. Yardley. A piece at once so coarse and so silly as this does not. 
often find its way to the London stage, nor, we hope for the credit 
of provincial common sense, to the stage of a country playhouse. 
That such a farce as The Excursion Train should be brought 
forward says little for the intelligence of those responsible for it; 
there will indeed be reason to despair of the condition of the 
theatre if audiences tolerate it. Sincere sympathy must be felt for 
Miss Lucy Buckstone, whose fate condemns her to a share in this 
wretched affair. Mr. David James's humour is hidden under the 

ess which overlays the character he assumes. 

At the Prince's Pert/, the unsatisfactory version of Nos Intimes, 
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which we have described on previous occasions, has been produced, 
with Mrs, Langtry as Lady Ormond. Her performance is through- 
out discreet, and there is force in the scene of the third act where 
Lady Ormond resists the ardent advances of Captain Bradford. 
A timidity is perceptible in her — She is restrained, afraid 
of giving full sway to her emotions; but Lady Ormond is a vast 
improvement on anything Mrs. Langtry has yet done. Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree's study of the dyspeptic Indian official, Sir 
Woodbine Grafton, is full of humorous detail. Mr. Coghlan and 
Mr. Everill, as Bradford and Dr. Thornton, give valuable aid. 


THE REVENUE. 


LD npenes the financial year just ended the revenue has come 
in much better than had been anticipated. The total 
receipts amounted to 88,043,110/., being an increase over the pre- 
ceding year—when it will be in the recollection of our readers that 
the arrears of Income-tax were collected at the rate of 6}d. in the 

und—of 837,926/., and being in excess of the revised estimate 

st November as much as 1,310,000/, The great increase shown 
over the Estimates is mainly due to the extraordinary pro- 
ductiveness of the Income-tax and the Customs. When Mr. 
Childers added the penny to the Income-tax he estimated that in 
the year just ended he would receive therefrom 1,200,000l., 


leaving arrears still to be collected of nearly three-quarters of a | 


million. As a matter of fact, the total receipts of Income-tax 
have been exactly 12 millions, or 750,000. more than Mr. 
Childers estimated. In the quarter just ended, indeed, the Income- 
tax receipts exceeded those of the corresponding quarter of the 
year before by as much as 1,682,000/. It appears to be certain 
from these figures that extraordinary efforts were made to get in 
as much as possible of the tax in ‘Le year just ended ; and, this 
being so, it follows that the arrears still to be collected will be 
much smaller than Mr. Childers expected last November ; in other 
words, the revenue of the year upon which we have now entered 
will suffer for the benefit of the year just ended. Nevertheless, 
it is a remarkable fact that, at a time when complaints are 
so loud of both agricultural and commercial depression, the 
Income-tax has yielded exactly 2 millions for every penny of the 
tax. This seems to prove that, in spite of complaints of bad 
trade, the general condition of the country is reasonably satisfac- 
tory. No doubt it is true that the Income-tax receipts of any 
year do not give a fair picture of the trade of that year, for the tax 
is levied upon the trade profits, not of the single year, but upon 
the average of three years. No doubt it is also true that many 
persons engaged in business, for the sake of concealing losses and 
of avoiding inquisitorial examination of their books, return their 
profits higher than they really are. But against this has to be set 
the other fact, that in a time of bad trade the tendency to under- 
state profits is greater than in more prosperous times, and that, if 
there are over-statements in one direction, there must be under- 
statements in another. Upon the whole, then, it seems a reason- 
ably fair conclusion that the general condition of the country is 
not unprosperous. The Customs duties were also very satisfac- 
tory. They yielded 471,000/. more than the estimate, and 620,000. 
more than the year before. To some extent the increase is arti- 
ficial. There were fears that the tea duty would be increased ir 
the new year, and consequently there was a hurry to take tea out 
of bond, so as to escape the increased duty. Accordingly the 
revenue of the new year will again suffer for the benefit of the 
past year. The increase in the Customs duty, then, is not quite as 
satisfactory as at first sight it looks. The decrease in Excise has 
continued. That revenue is 178,000/. less than the estimate, and 

52,000/. less than the receipts of the year before. Still, taking 

ustoms and Excise together, as the proper course is, there is 
a satisfactory increase shown. The increase in stamps is also 
very sati ry. The stamp revenue, however, is a fluctuating 
one, and is a less accurate index of the condition of the country 
than the other items referred to. The death of a few rich people, 
for example, may swell the receipts exceptionally. Upon the 
whole, however, the receipts are surprisingly good, and they are 
especially e when we bear in mind that during the past quarter 
there has been a marked increase under every head, even under 
Excise, compared with the corresponding quarter of the previous 
year. It is true that it would be rash to draw any inference from 
the receipts of a single quarter; still, it is satisfactory to find that 
the Revenue improved in the last quarter of the year, as it suggests 
a hope that the long depression may be passing away and improve- 
ment beginning. 

While the revenue came in better than was expected, it is un- 
fortunately true that the expenditure also increased beyond all 
anticipation. It is impossible to make out from the returns as now 

ublished the exact amount of the expenditure. We know, 
owever, that the expenditure on the Supply services amounted 
to 58,066,000/., while the estimate for the charge of the 
debt and the other charges on the Consolidated Fund was 
31,103,000/., making the gross expenditure 89,169,000/. It is 
ible, of course, that there may have been some saving on 
these latter charges, though the saving cannot in any case have 
been large; but it may roughly be assumed that there was a 
deficit on the year of about 1,100,000/. And it seems clear, also, 
that in the year upon which we have now entered there will also 


be a deficit, At the very best the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cannot expect that the existing taxes will yield him more than 
88 millions. We have seen already that extraordinary efforts 
have been made to get in as much as possible of the Income-tax 
in the past year, and consequently that the arrears still to be 
collected will be smaller than the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
estimated last November, The yield of the Income-tax, then, 
will net be as good as he then locked forward to. It also seems 
likely that the Customs duty of the new year has been somewhat 
anticipated. The introduction of sixpenny telegrams is estimated 
to cost the Exchequer about 120,000/.,and the Convention with 
Spain relative to the Wine duties will also cause some falling off 
in revenue, On the other hand, while agricultural and commercial 
depression exists, and while fears of war prevail, it is not to be 
supposed that any great increase in the productiveness of the 
taxation will take place. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
then, will hardly venture to place his Histimates of Revenue 
higher than 88 millions, But the estimate of known expendi- 
ture can hardly be less than 88} millions. The estimates for 
the Supply services, already published, amount to 58,400,0001., 
and the debt and other charges upon the Consolidated Fund will 
exceed 30 millions. This year it is to be recollected that long 
annuities amounting to about 800,000/, fall in, and that a payment 
to India of a quarter of a million will not have to be repeated. 
The debt charges will thus be reduced by about 1,050,000/. 
Assuming that the other charges of the debt remain as they were 
in the past year, the total expenditure will be in round figures 
about 88} millions. But to this estimate addition has to be 
made of incalculable amount. Lord Hartington stated a little 
while ago in the House of Commons that an increase in the army 
is contemplated. He mentioned, incidentally, without pledging 
the Government to the numbers, that the increase would probably 
be 15,000 men. This, of course, was on the assumption that 
a is maintained; but already it is understood that a decision 

as been arrived at to reinforce the European army in India, 
while it is not impossible that events in the Soudan may call for 
reinforcements there also. The probubility, then, is that the 
increase in the army will have to be considerably larger than 
Lord Hartington stated. Already, too, considerab.e expense has 
been incurred in purchasing cruisers, in ordering torpedoes and 
torpedo-boats, in fitting out men-of-war, and generally in putting 
the navy on a better footing. Lastly, there is the cost of the Soudan 
expedition to be provided for. Whether the Government will abide 
by its decision to smash the Mahdi in Khartoum remains to be 
seen, and whether also the railway from Souakim to Berber will 
be finished is uncertain; but in any case the operations already 
undertaken will cost a good deal of money, and if the dispute about 
the Afghan frontier should lead to war, the expenditure of course 
will be very heavy. Assuming, however, that war is avoided, it 
is evident that all these various items will add very considerably 
to the cost of the new year. We have seen that, without taking 
any of these circumstances into account, there will be a deficit on 
the year of at least half a million, and that there is a deficit from 
the past year of over a million to cover. We have thus deficits 
of from 14 million to 13 million to provide for, besides all the 
expenditure upon the army and navy, the cost of the Soudan ex- 
pedition, and the charges that may arise in Afghanistan. We do 
not include the fortitication of our ports and coaling stations, 
because that is a charge which may fairly be provided for by 
means of loans. 

A considerable addition to the taxation will, then, have to be 
made in order to cover the deficits accrued and accruing, and to 
provide for the charges that are being incurred ; and there is much 
speculation as to the shape in which the additional taxation will 
be imposed. Probably there will be a reform of the death duties 
so often suggested by Mr. Gladstone. Twice already changes in 
the death duties have been made, but a complete reform—such as 
has been advocated by Mr. Gladstone—has yet to be carried out, 
and it is not unlikely that the opportunity will now be availed 
of to make the change. The reform of the death duties, how- 
ever, will still leave a large void to be filled up, and the fairest 
way would be to do this partly by an addition to the direct 
and partly by an addition to the indirect taxation. We may 
look forward, then, to the addition of at least another penny 
to the Income-tax. But what will be the new indirect taxation ? 
The tobacco duty is already so high that an increase would pro- 
bably lead to a falling off in its productiveness ; and it is hardly 
probable that an addition to the spirit duties will be proposed at 
a time when the wine duties are to be lowered. It has been sug- 
— indeed, that there should be an addition to the beer duty ; 

ut the difficulty is that probably such a measure would lead to a 
great outcry. It would be said that wine, the luxury of the rich 
man, was being cheapened, while beer, the luxury of the poor 
man, was being made dearer. There remain, then, the tea dut 
and a restoration of the duty upon sugar. It seems to us that it 
would be unwise to increase the tea duty, because tea has now 
ceased to be a luxury, and is a necessary for all c'asses of the 
people, more particularly the poorest; and it is very undesirable 
that in adopting a policy necessary for the safety of the Empire it 
should be supported by a tax that would be looked upon with ill 
favour by the poorer classes. There seems, however, less objec- 
tion to the re-establishment of the duty upon sugar. The advan- 
tages which were anticipated when the duty was abolished have 
not been realized, and a small duty would not so seriously increase 
the price as to tell upon any class in the community, On the 
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other hand, the consumption of sugar is so large that a small duty 
| would be very indies We see no other means of distributing REVIEWS. 
the charge for Jetending the Empire between the payers of direct 


and indirect taxation, AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY TAYLOR.* 


dene can be little doubt that Sir Henry Taylor’s volumes 
will take a permanent place among similar contributions to a 


THE “LAY” OF THE GOOD LORD ROSEBERY. 


most interesting department of literature. They all the 
T was the good Lord Rosebery qualities which should entitle such a work to claim a lasting 
And he sat at the Durdans fair, ch reputation. The position of the writer as an author, a public 
| By the hour of noon in his heel-less shoon, servant, and in social and private life, has been a remarkable one, 
| And the ease of an easy-chair. and some parts of his career may be regarded as almost unique in 
|| 6 Come hither, come hither, my private scribe ; their peculiarity. In opening his store of recollections Sir Henry 
| Come hither, and soothly say, begins by disclaiming all pretensions to high birth, while at the 
What wild ducks fly, be it low, be it high, same time and with the utmost ingenuousness he confesses a pre- 
i Over London town this day.” ference for ancestry, which for a man who has worked out his 
own fortune for himself, and who has been indebted so little to 
O the talk flies high,” said the private scribe, external advantages, is certainly unusual. But it is to this sort 
| That to-day we cross the sea, of mingling of consciousness with unconsciousness that these 
To Cologne, owe much of theircharm. Friendly critics will, of course, 
, disposed to praise the elements of truth and simplicity; others 
And it’s O, but I know, when the loud winds blow may be more inclined to remark upon what may appear to them 
And the sea climbs high on the strand, in the light of affectation, and perhaps of fondness for a too 
It is I that am wan as the wan watér flattering and self-complacent portraiture. Throughout there is 
| Or ever I win to land.” no —_ of the writer's Te opinion of his pag pee 
hat i ti called “ ide” i 
| “Nay, peace, good fellow,” Lord Rosebery cried, services and. eacocmes in life, And, indeed, why should there be 
Pre a befall, any reticence about that which no way requires concealment, 
| ou me, 1 pray, WHat men may say and is all the more interesting for being told with perfect frankness 
Of the mails which we travel withal.” and with the intention to please and perchance to instruct? To 
But and a Gladst eve nditions Of seli- 
With ab one of lashing end brush inside admiration, and yet ‘to be above the weakness of wishing to su 
| Wrapped up in the British flag.” press faults, is a good frame of mind for an autobiographer. He 
| But tell O tell should, indeed, in one respect at first parents 
u me, me, my private scri in Paradise before the Fall. e should ed and not 
Come tell me, and soothly say, ashamed. There may be plenty to be really ashamed of, as with 
ou yon de Jacques, or a little, as with many of those made 
Snervewes you y public confessions of their own private thoughts and affairs, or 
« What learnt he of us and our secret plans? there may be nothing, as in the present case ; but the value of the 
| Sith he comes of a questing tribe, condition for giving the greatest interest to the lives of men az 
Did he ask what we're at? hath he smelt of a rat ? written by themselves must always remain the same for all. 
| Say soothly, my private scribe.” _ Henry Taylor's life has from the beginning been special in its 
| “Now H et iat lord!” circumstances. His earlier years were passed in a — which 
ow iieaven be good ee, good my is most uncommon in England. He went neither to school nor to 
Quo’ the scribe in high chagrin, — any university, and a year spent as a midshipman in the Royal 
| “ Dost think from the face of thy faithful clerk Navy, a profession for which the want of robust health disqualitied 
| That his mother him bore yestreen ? him, left no mark or future influence. But during his sequestered 
| With the ocxs ache the red herring friendship and affectionate counsels of an ry exceptional 
: ” stepmother. Both lived to a great age, and were able to rejoice 
Drawn featly across his track. P gre ’ 
ried, in the of their son, to which they had both so much 
well, ’tis well,” Rosebery cri contributed by their wise care for him, The father was a solitary 
I “Tis well that the rogues should stray. student, living in his library, but also for some years occupied in 
But tell me, my scribe, what chink they of us? farming, and not without some valuable acquaintances in the 
What of our little game think they ?” world. He wrote occasionally for the Quarterly Review; but his 
© sotsd there were who talked fell wise accumulated stores of knowledge, for the most part, came to no 
the the fruitful end. Two brothers, each of great promise, died before 
| And the purposes dark of the grim Bismarck their twentieth years,and Henry was left as the only piece of 
On the const of New Guinea: youth in the small and secluded household. He lived on books, 
nd who seeme sure you were seeking the Prince— | solitude and poetic fancies; but he had an article on Moore's 
| the Melodies” accepted by Gifford fur the Quarterly, which 
it itional swag in the tone describes as giving him a sort of opening into the outer world 
As a bribe from the grand old man.” and its sunshine from his own obscure surroundings, and it was 
” arra is fo 
. : 7 ‘ nged that he should come to London to try his fortune as an 
” But eaid they nought,” said the Minister bold ; aspirant for employment in the fields of literature. Miss Fenwick, so 
y 
Come tell me, my follower good, 
i * , well known in connexion with her friendship for Wordsworth, wasa 
Of the Muscovite pranks on the Murghab’s banks, “2 
And the banks of the Heri Rad?” cousin of his stepmother’s, and exercising a considerable influence, 
| as she had a right to do in such a matter, gaa and supported 
“O ay! Oay! there were some who deemed the taking of this step. He was favourably received b Gifford 
y! Oay 8 P y y , 
and fora short time edited the London Magazine, but was not 


. Of your mission to Germany thus: 


That you go to engage the honest brokér destined to become a literary man by profession. The late Sir 
To square the advancing Russ.” Holland, was one of the few friends to 
whom Henry Taylor introductions in London; and on his 

Full ane i ont Lord Rosebery laughed, recommendation, and at the age of twenty-three, the young 
« Jacket why na x bay ed that writer was appointed to a clerkship in the Colonial Office, over 
to-day which Lord Bathurst then presided as Secretary of State. The 

° Over pan to go. condition of the Office must have been strange in order to allow of 

“ A word flies fleet on the lightning’s feet, so young a man at once taking the important place he did in the 
And ’twere best without ‘ mission ’ or fuss ; business of the department. He was almost immediately em- 


oyed in providing materials for a speech to be delivered by 


Let the wire give hints to the broker-Prince Pr 
fanning upon the subject of ameliorating the lot of the slaves in 


To square the advancing Russ.” 
Bu e ibe - hi the West Indies. His paper was laid before the Cabinet, and, 
newspaper, proving as it did its writer's capacity for business and readiness 
ap n iat white-face +7 y Meg i ‘or hard work, it gave him an amount of authority in the Office 
Th nd oy ® man be, md ord, which he says was probably never before enjoyed by a man of his 
ough he wait not to cross the sea. in a position so subordinate. Henry Taylor remained in the 


age 
Colonial Office for nearly fifty years; he served under twenty-six 


“For the foot of a Fate that is bent on war 
Secretaries of State; he worked with Stephen and he worked 


May outstrip a surrendering wire; 
Our allies and our foes are already at blows, without re ; he lived to decline the otfer of becoming per- 
And the fat’s in the Afghan fire.” manent Under-Secretary which was made to him, and to be 


_—_—— = * Autobiog of Henry Taylor, 1800-1 2 vols. London; 
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allowed, on account of the rare value and nature of his services, 
to do his work at home instead of going to the Office to transact 
it; yet,as he himself remarks, he had a larger measure of im- 
portance at the beginning than in most of the years of his later 
official life. Very well worth studying are the confessions of the 
plebeian pride, the shyness, and the want of knowledge of the 
manners of the world which interfered with the full and early 
enjoyment of his remarkable position, but which were perhaps not 
without their ultimate use in checking him from presuming too 
much upon it. 

Of early friends mention is made, and excellent sketches are 
given of them. Hyde Villiers, afterwards to be succeeded in 
affectionate intercourse by Edward (both brothers of the late 
Lord Clarendon), was in the Colonial Office. To him were added 
a@ group of young disciples of Bentham—John Mill, Charles 
Austin, John Romilly, Edward Strutt, afterwards Lord Belper, 
and Charles Villiers. Through all the texture of the memoirs 
there is a triple woof, and the threads of the official life, of the 
poetical life, and of the private and domestic life come up alter- 
nately to form the pattern on the surface. 

In the earlier years at the Colonial Office Isaac Comnenus was 
written. It was not, however, a success; and after it was under- 
taken the poetic drama of Van Artevelde, upon which the fame of 
Henry Taylor will probably hereafter chiefly rest. Its progress 
was threatened by a prospect of change in his public work, which 
would have left less time for poetry and taken more for the Office ; 
but the alteration did not take effect, and the fortunes of the White 
Hoods were pursued. The publication of Artevelde took place, 
and was attended with much social success. An unsuccessful 


followed, and the incident is narrated as few men would care to 
tell it, the maxim of “Contendisse decorum est” being seldom 
resorted to for consolation under failure in such contests. There 
is no suppression, indeed, of the preference for the fair sex which 
made a friend once remark to him that he would always like any 


woman better than any man; and in later life the reader is in- 
vited to sympathize with innocent and multifarious attachments 
to a number of beautiful and charming young ladies, whose suc- 
cessive disappearances into married life had to be regretted by 
their admirer. 

The history of the emancipation of the slaves, and of the sub- _ 
sequent measures and events in connexion with it, of course occupies | 
a considerable space in these volumes, as it actually did in the 
official labours of Henry Taylor. Among all the many notices of 

ublic men which occur, not the least interesting is that of the 

te Lord Derby, who when Mr. Stanley was at the Colonial Office 
as Under Secretary, and had the carriage in the House of Commons 
of the Bill to secure the freedom of the slaves. In this the quality 
of chivalry which has been so much ascribed to him is rudely 
questioned, and not without reason, as will appear from the rela- 
tive passages in the book. Of all those of whom mention is made, 
the present Lord Grey is made to figure to best advantage as a 
statesman, and good reasons, too, are given for all that is written 
in his favour. Much power of delineating character is shown 
whenever it is attempted. Frequently, too, passages are cited 
from the author's own poems, where the personages have been 
suggested from actual life, for their more complete illustration, 
and it is clear that the habit of studying character for the pur- 
poses of fiction has communicated an increased strength in dealing 
with the characters of the real world. Carlyle is very happily 
dealt with, in regard to the incapacity of his mind to come to 
any conclusion about anything. ‘He can see nothing but the 
chaos of his own mind reflected in the universe. Guidance, there- 
fore, there is none to be got from him; nor any illumination, 
save that of storm-lights.” 

Of the late Bishop Wilberforce there is a capital sketch, in 
which a very just appreciation is formed of him. He was met 
together with many other persons of note at “The Grange,” 
which is named asthe only country house where much society 
was seen by Henry Taylor after his very happy marriage. 
The Bishop is well and brilliantly described, and there are in- 
timations given of the existence of depths of excellence in his 
nature, which could not have been known to the world in general 
until the posthumous publication of his letters and diaries by his 
son. A separate chapter is devoted to the characters of Sir 
James Stephen, who ruled for so long at the Colonial Office; of 
Lord Melbourne and of Mr. Gladstone. One of the most amusing 
anecdotes of Lord Melbourne gives his views of consolation 
upon the decease of an author. On the death of Crabbe, he rubbed 
his hands and said, “Iam glad when one of those fellows dies, 
because then one has his works complete on one’s shelves, and there 
is an end of him.” The instance selected for the remark was, 
however, an unfortunate one; for after Crabbe’s death there was 

ablished an additional volume of poetry by him which had not 
n printed in his lifetime. It is impossible to mention all the 
persons who appear with so much life in Sir Henry's pages, or 
to discuss his own opinions on various matters of literature and 
politics which give such value to this work. General readers will 
not perhaps always respond with warmth in acknowledging the 
advantages thrown open to them in being made acquainted with 
details of family life, and being invited to share all the enthu- 
siasm di or favourite poets and friends, But they may be 
well advised to endeavour to do so, and to bestow some attention 
in studying the characters which are laid before them, in so ex- 
cellent a style of writing, both of the biographer himself and of 


| joke on the employment of the hero who is a 


those who lived around him. 


One of the most important subjects introduced and discussed is 
that of the life-peerage question which came up in 1856. The 
attempt to seat Lord Wensleydale in the House of Lords as a 
life-peer was then defeated. ree years afterwards Lord Russell 
brought in a Bill to empower the Crown to create a limited number 
of peerages for life, which was not proceeded with; but it was 
understood that Henry Taylor’s long and useful services to the 
State would have been recognized by including him among those to 
be honoured and further utilized under its operation. In effect, he 
received the Commandership of the then recently extended Order 
of St. Michael and St. George; and his retirement from the public 
service took place in 1872, the memoirs being, however, brought 
down to a somewhat later date. It is known that they were 
printed—more or less as now published—and placed a few years 
ago in the hands of a very small number of favoured persons. 
It must be matter for general satisfaction that they are now, and 
in the happily prolonged lifetime of their author, published for the 
benefit of the public at large. 

Unfortunately, the book is without an index ; and itis a pity 
that one of Mrs. Cameron’s fine photographs of Sir H. Taylor has 
not been resorted to for the portrait, instead of the unsatisfactory 
thing which has been actually used. 


THREE NOVELS.* 
SOME STAINED PAGES is one of the many novels that would 


never have been written without the assistance of Dickens 
and David Copperfield. By this we do not mean to say that there 
is anything in the book that savours of direct plagiarism, and we 
are quite sure that the source of his inspiration was quite un- 
known to the author. The fact, however, is plain enough to 
observant outsiders, and may even lend an additional interest to 
the novel. And here it may be as well to mention that the title 
chosen is absolutely and entirely inappropriate in the sense 
which most readers will assign to it. It is in reality a little 
rinter. The 
characters are almost superhumanly virtuous, with the excep- 


| tion of two—Blakeford, the wicked lawyer from whom Antony 


Grace, the hero and autobiographer, runs away at the age of 
thirteen, and John Lister, partner in a firm of printers, who goes 
entirely to the bad. It is to be feared that many with a thirst for 
sensation and adventure who open this book will go away but half 
satisfied. The strange bedfellows with which fortune makes Antony 
Grace acquainted seem to us like old friends, so familiar are we 
with their prototypes in the pages of Dickens, When the little 
home-reared boy is suddenly left an orphan at the age of eleven, 
with a heritage of nothing but debts, he finds a triend in the 
man who has been sent to take possession. Of course the boy’s 
father and mother, people of good position, and owning an estate, 
seem to have been as friendless as if the whole country round 
had been devastated by William Rufus; equally, of course, they 
appear to have been the descendants of endless generations of only 
children, for not a creature comes forward to help the child, even 
temporarily. So he is forced to spend his days on a high stool in 
the lawyer's office, copying deeds, and subject to whipping and 
slow starvation. At this point, however, Providence interposes in 
the shape of a rough maid and the lawyer's little girl, who slip 
bread and meat surreptitiously into his desk. After a year and a 
half Antony Grace resolves to escape from his tyrant and runs 
away. He is pom | nearly caught, so nearly that the reader becomes 
very much excited, for Lawyer blakeford possesses all the instincts 
of a negro slave-driver. But Antony Grace, being now the hero 
of a novel, manages to set his perils at naught and to reach London 
in safety. This part is very ingeniously managed, and the adven- 
tures of his life in the printing-house, where he contrives to get a 
situation, are told by one who knows what he is talking of. We 
cannot say quite as much for P. C. Revitts, the fiancé of Lawyer 
Blakeford’s triendly servant, with whom Antony Grace accident- 
ally comes in contact. He is evidently a great favourite of the 
author's, and is drawn with rather a heavy hand, with his 
virtues enlarged to heroic proportions. It is a singular feature of 
this novel, that no two of the characters appear to occupy the 
same social position, but this does not in the least prevent their 
all being hand-and-glove with each other. There is Stephen 
Hallett, the conventional man of genius, by birth a gentleman, 
and by trade a printer, in love with the equally conventional beau- 
tiful daughter of a self-made man. She, it is needless to say, 
is an orphan ; rich, and living by herself, without more than one 
friend, and he an old man. = there are the lover ; the default- 
ing ner in the printing establishment, who is carrying on a 
Ieee affair with Hallett’s sister; one or two men engaged "he the 
trade, an engineer and his son. None of these people strike us 
as bearing much resemblance to the flesh-and-blood creatures of 
our acquaintance. The author is better at describing scenes than 
at drawing characters. His women are elegant mechanisms ; 
and his knowledge of boys is nil. For instance, it would never 
enter into the mind of a boy brought up as a gentleman, and 
kept entirely with his parents, to say “Sir” in speaking to 
his inferiors, whatever the humility of his position and circum- 


* Some Stained Pages. By the Author of the “ New Mistress.” 3 vols. 
London: Ward & Downey. 
The Money-Makers: a Social Parable, New York: Appleton & Co. 
~—— We Two Parted. By Sarah Doudney. London: J. & R. 
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stances. Yet this is how Antony habitually addresses the man in 
possession, and P.O. Revitts, while he calls Mary, the servant, 

Ma'am.” We should likewise hardly have thought it possible 
that in the England of the present day there could be a spot so 
secluded that a boy could grow up ignorant of the simplest 
slang. It is out of the question that we should take an inte- 
rest in a youth of thirteen who does not know the meaning of 
“ humbug,” and who, after long hearing of the epithet, detines 
“ greenhorn ” to his friend the policeman as one “ ignorant and 
unripe in the world’s ways.” Antony Grace is, however, a very 
unusual boy, as unusual in his simplicity as in his aspirations, for 
his soul is set on being “ a true good man—one such as papa used 
to speak of—one who could carve his way to a noble oat honour- 
able career, and grow to be loved and venerated and held in high 
esteem by the world at large.” It is a pity that the author of 
Some Stained Pages does not try to write a simpler story, where 
such heavy demands on his powers would not be made. Even as 
it is, he has many merits. The tale has “ go” and merit, and is 
written with much care. 

America seems slowly to be forming within herself a body 
of crusaders to war with her own corruptions. We have 
already had Democracy and the Bread- Winners, and now, as an 
antithesis to the latter, we are given the Money-Makers. No clue 
is given to the writer, but in many ways he is fitted to take rank 
with the author—or authors—of Democracy. In only two points, 
indeed, does he seem to us inferior to them, in his style and in the 
management of his love story. Throughout the colours are laid on 
with a hand less light than that which painted the intrigues of 
Senator Radclitle, but they are not less forcible for that. The 
book is written from the inside by a man who we should say 
has not only known, but personally suffered from, the iniquities 
that he describes. This is evident from such a passage as 
the account of Fred Carew’s adventures when he was sent down 
by the Atlas to inquire into the truth of the coal-miners’ strike. 

he difficulties, first, of discovering the real facts, and then the 
= attending the statement of them, dawn on him one 

yy one, and this is his initiation into the secrets of American 
public life. The Proteus of corruption mects him in a fresh 
shape everywhere he turns; but, nowise daunted, he clings to the 
monster, and in the end gets the better of him. This end is pro- 
bably still somewhat ahead of the actual state of things, and par- 
takes more of the nature of a prophecy than a reality. Free-trade, 
at any rate, is yet a dream of the future, and more Fred Carews 
than one must arise before that measure will become law. But 
even t> readers to whom politics are not as the breath of their 
nostrils the book is absorbingly interesting, and every word tells. 
Of course it is by no means without faults, but one of the worst 
could easily be corrected in a second edition—we allude to the 
perpetual introduction of French epithets. What is the advan- 
tage, for example, of “‘ Fred's renommée” (p. 232) over that of 
his “renown”? or of the widow casting a “ dompting” glance in- 
stead of a conquering one. The French, too, is not always what 
would be recoguized as such by the Académie Francaise; for 
instance, when a lady says “the affair is dénoué for you.” We 
should certainly have thought that a French-bred woman, as 
Mélanie was, would have known that the word “affair” was 
feminine, and would have made her past participle agree with it. 
Here and there, too, there is a tendency to melodrama at in- 
appropriate moments, as when Blackdaw, the emissary of the 
model money-maker Aaron Grimstone, comes to Hilliard the 
journalist to hear his decision about Grimstone’s daughter, and 
whether he will make or mar his own fortunes. At such a 
moment, when both men feel how much is at stake, they would be 
hardly likely to discourse at length on “poor old prosing St. 
Simon ” eo ? be on the realism of Dickens. Neither can we be 
made to feel the fascinations of Nell Grimstone. She is intended 
to be a child of nature and the West; she is a forward hoyden, 
without any sense of womanly dignity. We care very little about 
her future destiny, and hope she will not marry Carew, who, 
though he was an enthusiast, yet he is not (to the author's credit 
be it spoken) at alla prig. Before closing our remarks, we should 
like very respectfully to inquire whether such expressions as “ the 
lights of the world had been withdraw ” (p. 250), “ When he quit 
the room ” (p. 272), are considered good grammar on the other 
side of the Atlantic ? 

The “two” who “ part” in Miss Doudney’s agreeable story are 
not lovers, but schoolgirls, and their parting is owing to the hen 
ness and ingratitude of the one who at the age of sixteen tumbles 
into riches, The extraordinary unpleasantness of Zoe Delmont is 
surely overdrawn. There was nothing to be gained by her 
cutting, the very day she receives the announcement of her 
wealth, her old friend, the daughter of her father’s friend, who 
had helped her throughout her school-life. The corrupting 
influence of wealth does not act so quickly as that, however low 
and receptive the nature that is to be corrupted. The girls would 
have gradually drifted apart, without any violent wrench that 
would leave bitterness. ‘Thus a false note is struck at the outset, 
and of course, in order to work out her conception, Miss Doudney 
has to make Zoe almost impossibly purse-proud and disagreeable. 
But, if we feel a shock at the speed with which the old Adam is 
developed in Miss Delmont, ample recompense is offered us in 
other characters who are thoroughly wholesome and natural. 
The lazy life of a small country town, where it is “ always after- 
noon,” is described with ease, and, if events are rare, the reader 
hardly recognizes the want of them. Side by side, however, with 
the bien-étre of more or less aristocratic society, runs another 


story, the love idyl of Lydia Meade, the minister's daughter, 
and the actor, Ralph Norrington. Except the fact that Ralph 
Norrington was the runaway son of the Vicar of Netterdale, there 
is absolutely no link between the two sets of people, nor is there 
the slightest reason why they should not have fmol the subjects 
of two books. Miss Doudney writes in a pleasant style, and 
shows a marked preference for small families. She never allows 
more than two children, generally only one. In the course of the 
story, no less than four fortunes are left to deserving people at the 
critical moment, and everything is “rounded into calm.” The 
book has a liberality of thought and treatment not common to 
works of this class, and we must say a word of praise of the 
peculiarly attractive printing. We wish, however, that the 
author had not made Delmont propose to Captain Bosworth. 
It is the third instance of the kind that we have had in the 
books before us, and we tremble for the modesty of the female sex. 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF CHARLES LESLIE.* 


| \ \ TE are sorry to say that we can give this book hardly any praise 


of avy kind, except such as may be due to good intentions 

very illexecuted The sorrow with which we make this statement is 
in no sense commonplace or conventional. We opened the book 
with a very sincere hope that the book would be a good book, and 
with a reasonable expectation that it would be one. Mr. Leslie 
had everything in his favour. His namesake and probably 
(though we have not noticed any definite claim of relationship) 
ancestor has been shamefully neglected of late, as may be judged 
from the fact of a recent editor of Swilt speaking of him as “ an 
Irish clergyman,” and annotating a reference to him in terms 
which show that to himself certainly, and in his estimation to his 
probable readers, Leslie was wholly unknown. Although some 
kind of justice has been done to his abilities by authorities so 
radically opposed to his political and ecclesiastical principles as 
Macaulay and Mr. Leslie Stephen, it would be idle to expect that 
men the tenableness of whose own opinions depends on the futility 
of his reasonings should do those reasonings full justice. Further, 
Leslie’s admirable logic and his racy, vigorous language, sometimes 
rising to eloquence and always giving a model of controversial 
journalism, were exerted on the side which especially needs sup- 
porting nowadays. Leslie was the father of all “Church and 
State ” journalists who decline to acknowledge that a Church and 
State journalist must be a stick; and with Dryden in his prose 
ee writings, Swift, Atterbury, Bolingbroke,Canning, Lockhart, 
/ilson, and others, he ranks high in a collection of polemists im- 
possible to match on the other side, though that other side seems 
at first likely to have enlisted most of the talent available for such 
a purpose. Yet again, his moral character was as high as his 
intellect was acute. No speck or stain of self-interest rests on 
Leslie’s scutcheon; on the contrary, he could for years after 
the Revolution have secured lucrative preferment and high posi- 
tion if he would have given up his principles. He has the high 
distinction of having been the first to expose, and of having 
exposed so that no sophistry has been able again to cover it, 
the hideous crime of Glencoe. He never met in debate a poli- 
tical or theological adversary from whom by neutral testimony he 
did not come off, if not victor, yet with equally broken lances, And 
if he ever adopted a side which was certainly the wrong side, it 
was at most once when he supported the mischievous and suicidal 
plan of the Nonjurors for continuing a pseudo-succession ; a plan 
which, if it was not schismatical at first, was at any rate highly 
anomalous and inconvenient. Such a man deserved to be the 
subject of a critical biography of the first class. The book before 
us js in style, in argument, in arrangement, in temper, in every- 
thing that makes a hook almost hopelessly bad. To begin with, it 
is fuller of gross misprints than any book we ever remember to 
have seen with the imprint of a publisher of repute. “ Lothbury’s 
History of Nonjurors,” “ to Aaw before them the saintly Ken,” 
“Gallienus Redivus,” “ Recusant” [but this can hardly be a 
misprint] in the sense of “ apostate” or “ recreant,” “ miti- 
ted” for “militated,” “so very different from the case of 
Gordon's [Gauden’s?] claim to the Etkon Basiltke,” “ deeorous ” 
for “decorous,” are a few of these. But misprints are a trifle to 
bad grammar. Here is a pretty sentence :—“ Whig conceptions are 
rended down [whatever that may mean] without clearing them of 
their grosser particles, and his notion of the Church of England 
resembles that of old-fashioned upholsterers concerning a piece of 
furniture to serve the double purpose of a family chest or bed for a 
stranger.” Here is a prettier:—“ Jeremy Collier, the eminent 
ecclesiastical historian, made a powerful and sweeping attack on 
the es whose views Leslie pretty nearly coincided.” Of 
course ie’s views pretty nearly coincided with those of the 
stage. Queen Anne’s Bounty is, according to Mr. Leslie, at the 
present day “one of numerous buttresses nominally for the 
Church’s support, but really employed to find salaries for lay 
officials who desire easy berths.” A buttress employed to find 
salaries! With one crowning instance we may close the list :— 
“Her very dulness, domestic nature, and sex combined to make 
the chances on her side when the nation needed time at least 
for consideration before embarking on a perilous experiment of 
recalling the discarded family with no security for good behaviour 


* Charles Leslie’s Life and Writings. By Rev. R. J. Leslie. London: 
Rivingtons. 1835. 
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but promises, and reported to be as thoroughly ingrained with 
Romanism as ever—a scare of most portentous efficacy manufac- 
tured first by their own infatuated conduct.” 

But the defects of form are not greater than those of matter. 
It may be urged charitably that Mr. Leslie has read seventeenth- 
century polemics till he has become infected with some of the 
slovenlinesses from which the late seventeenth century had not 

ified itself. But even then his book hardly becomes tolerable. 

e bas given a very meagre account of the actual facts, relieved and 
extended in no way by even the most legitimate use of the 
biographer’s art in the way of anecdote, local description, and so 
forth. He has inserted divers quite unnecessary accounts of well- 
known facts of contemporary Tistory, and many worse than un- 
necessary digressions on points quite irrelevant and modern on 
which he seems to have a desire to liberate his soul. The 
epitomes of Leslie's different works with which (in the same type) 
he has loaded the book give an insufficient notion of the original, 
at the same time that they choke the work. Finally, Mr. 
“Leslie's learning is rather dubious, and his judgment not dubious 
at all. A single example will show his learning. He says that 
Dryden, whom he elsewhere calls “a light of the Whig party,” 
felt the sting of the original Rehearsal severely, “while he met 
with scant sympathy because most people deemed his conversion 
to Rome an act of hypocrisy.” Dryden was converted to Rome 
fourteen years after the Rehearsal appeared. As for his judgment 
another single example will suffice. Intelligent Jacobites (and 
there are some tolerably intelligent Jacobites still) can only read 
with disgust and contempt such a phrase as that William’s death- 
bed show of affection to Bentinck “ relieves with a solitary touch 
of light a dark and terrible career.” This is the very midsummer 
madness of partisanship, barely excusable at the time, but showi 
in any victim two centuries later a total lack of common sense a 
historical discrimination. We are only sorry that so good a cause 
has met with so bad a defender. 


SHROPSHIRE FOLK-LORE.—PART IL.* 


people might suppose that, the necessary 
materials being given, it would be easy to write an en- 
tertaining book on folk-lore; but this is far from being the case. 
It is almost as difficult to make a book of folk-lore readable 
asa book of anecdotes or a book of jokes, and, at best, the folk- 
lore book is more useful as furnishing materials for historians, 
novelists, and poets, than as a book to be read at first hand by 
those who wish to be entertained. It is interesting enough to 
read ofa local superstition, but a superstition with variations soon 
becomes wearisome. Yet the faithful compiler of a work on folk- 
lore is obliged to explain that in one of a country it is con- 
sidered unlucky to see one magpie, while in another it is unluc 

to see two; that in some places three, and in others four, fore 

the birth of a boy; that four augur a wedding, according to 
certain authorities, and a death according to others, and that it is 
a question whether all these prognostications are not upset by a 
wise saying which begins “One for anger, two for luck,” and so 
on. Furthermore he has to state that there are experts who 
consider the superstitions about magpies equally applicable to 
crows. Of this sort of reading it is possible to have too much; 
but the unlucky folk-lore-monger is bound to produce every variety 
of his wares, unless he wishes to hear his work called incomplete. 
The merciful critic is inclined, therefore, to take up a book of folk- 
lore with feelings of charitable pity for its author. He would be 
even more sorry for himself if he thought he were going to read 
it through; but of doing this he rarely has any intention, as a 
book of folk-lore is easily reviewed by a little dipping and a good 
deal of skipping. The author of the specimen before us, however, 
has done her work so well that she has no need to ask mercy from 
her critics, and her reviewer who comes to skip will stay to read. 

Part II. of Shropshire Folk-Lore begins in the middle of a 
chapter on Charming and Divination. Then follow chapters on 
superstitious cures, superstitions concerning animals, birds, insects, 

ts, the moon, the week, numbers, and dreams. There is a 
chapter, also, called Luck and Unluck in Daily Life ; and then we 
come to chapters on customs and superstitions concerning birth, 
marriage, death, &c. 

Most of the charms used by Shropshire peasants consist of some 
verse of the Bible written on paper, sewn up in a parcel, and worn 
either round the neck, on the afflicted part, or put under the pillow. 
Pieces of elder cut at midnight and under a full moon, certain 
shrubs, and the grease from church bells are also used for the same 
[wes one Charmers prepare the greater number of their remedies 
‘or four maladies—warts, whooping-cough, toothache, and shingles. 
Some of their customs are decidedly cruel. One is to cut a live 
toad in two and give one half to the patient ; another is to draw a 
piece of narrow black ribbon em the body of a live frog and 
then wear it round the neck ; a third, said to be excellent 
for the toothache, is to cut off the feet from several live moles 
and carry them in a little bag. A pleasant and certain cure for 
one disease is to put a piece of bread and butter into the hand 
of a corpse and then eat it out of his hand. By the way, it 
should be the body of a man that has died a violent death. ‘Alter 
all, charmers are harmless in comparison with the “ wise men” 


* Sh ire Folk-Lore. Edited by C. 8. Burne, from the Collections of 
G. F. J Part II. London: ‘Tribner & Co. 


and “ wise women” who practise amateur surgery, of whom Miss 
Burne tells us little or nothing. Their primitive remedies and un- 
sophisticated methods of performing operations might almost be 
classed as folk-lore. We remember a poor girl, who an abscess 
on her hand, consulting a small farmer, renowned for his “ wisdom,” 
on the borders of Shropshire and Cheshire. “There was some 
nasty rubbige ” in the wound, which “ must come out,” he said, 
so he proceeded to tear out a nerve with a pair of pincers, giving 
his patient the most excruciating agony, as well as a stiff hand for 
the rest of life. Miss Burne tells us of a medical man who assured 
her “ that he was in his childhood treated for whooping-cough 
with ‘a drop of sacrament wine ’ administered by a Romish priest 
at Madeley.” As everybody knows, the consecrated wine is never 
given to the laity in the Roman Catholic Church, but the custom 
of giving plain wine out of the chalice to sick people who ask for 
it is tolerated, though rarely practised. 

Miss Burne observes that ire people still have a su 
stition that the croaking of a raven portends death, particularly if 
the raven flies over a house. She would have been confirmed in 
her opinion if she had heard an old Shropshire servant consoling 
her invalid master, with whom she was sitting up one night, 
by informing him that he would soon be in heaven because 
on the — day she had heard a raven crying “ , Corpse,” 
as it flew over the house. The greater part of the folk-lore 
collected in this volume is connected with deaths, diseases, and 
weddings. With regard to the former, there is certainly no 
exaggeration in the remark that “thirty or forty years “go 
it was no very uncommon thing among the more ignorant f 
to take the pillow from under a sick person's head (after the 
fashion of Mrs. Gamp) ‘to make him die the easier.’” The 
thirty or forty years might have been left out, and, unless we 
have been greatly misinformed, the pillow has not only been taken 
from under a sick Salopian’s head, but held tightly over it after- 
wards, with the laudable intention of “helping him to die.” 
Those who have had much to do with the Shropshire poor will not 
be altogether disinclined to believe a story given in a foot-note, 
which might try the credulity of the inhabitants of other 
counties. ‘“‘An old man at Baschurch,” we are told, had been 
“very ill, but in no immediate danger of death.” The curate 
was, therefore, rather surprised one day at finding the patient dead ; 
but his affectionate widow volunteered the following account of 
his demise :—“ He tried so hard, but he couldna die; he tried an’ 
tried, but he couldna, so I got a piece o’ tape an’ put it roun’ his 
neck an’ drawed it tight, an’ he went off like a lamb.” A Shropshire. 
rector once told us that he had called on a dying eee and 
had scarcely begun a conversation with him when his wife begged 
him to talk to her instead, saying to her husband, “ Now don’t you. 
waste your time talking ; you get on with your dying.” Turning 
from deaths to weddings, it may surprise some people to read that. 
married bridesmaids, so called, are considered lucky in some parts 
of Shropshire. Last autumn the Newport Advertizer, in reporti 
a wedding, said :—“ Mr, and Mrs, E——, of ——, accompani 
the happy couple, and performed the offices of best man and 
bridesmaid a. There is a Shropshire custom that, “ if 
a younger sister should be married before her elders, the latter 
must dance at her wedding in her ‘stocking-feet,’” but this use 

is an object of superstition in man 3 of the wo 
but there is an enpendie | tradition at Wellington that if you 
break a looking-glass you will bave no luck until you have bro. 
two more. Nor will some Shropshire folk trust what they see 
through ordinary window glass. “I canna swear through glass,” 
said a witness, who had seen a —— under suspicious circum- 
stances through a window, at Bridgnorth. “I canna take the 
oath to swear through glass, sir, 1 munna do it,” pleaded the 
man ; but a threat of commitment brought him to reason. Shrop- 
shire folk have another superstition about glass—namely, that 
some terrible ill-luck will befall those who see the first new moon 
of the year through a window. One of the most unpleasant 
customs of Shropahire (and indeed of other counties) is that of 
spitting on money. When a Salopian of orthodox views receives 
a shilling unexpectedly, when he takes his first payment on a. 
market-day, and on many other occasions, he spits on his money. 
An old Shropshire lady had _ her thoroughly 
washed before she used it, her knowledge of the local customs 
probably leading her to take this precaution. There are many 
curious traditions and practices relating to babies in Shropshire. 
One of them is that a baby’s finger-nails should be bitten, and 
not cut. If you cut a baby’s nails, say the goodwives, he will be 
at = pein: is to say,a thief. It is usual to give a newly- 
born baby a spoonful of butter and sugar, a custom that Miss 
Burne tells us “is a remnant of the practice referred to in one of 
the ancient sacred books of the Hindoos, which describes the 
father of a new-born babe eee feeding it with a mixture of 
clotted milk, butter, and honey, giving it its chosen name.” 
Well, it may be so! The custom of leaving a baby's right hand 
unwashed is certainly common to the Northern and Western 
counties of England as well as to Shropshire, whatever it may be 
to the Hindoos. Some amusing accounts are given of the methods 
in use among the Salopians of choosing names for their babies ; 
it is very truly said that surnames are used in Shropshire with 
great looseness, and we are told a little about the local fondness. 
for nicknames. The list of the latter, however, is very sho 
especially on the ers 0 jes, many of the poorer are 
better known by their nicknames than by their sul uaenen, an 
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these nicknames are often chosen with t originalii 
Burne’s book on the folk-lore of 
comiplete if she had made no mention of the tradition of the Sin- 
eater—a poor man who, for a small consideration, is said to have 
been ready to take upon himself the responsibility of all the sins 
of any ; but she very the authorities 
in yoy of this tradition are somewhat questionable. Shropshire 
and Welsh archwologists have fiercely contested the question 
whether any such custom ever existed, and antiquaries must be 
content to leave the matter open. 

Miss Burne very often quotes and refers to a work called Bye- 
gones, which was edited Mr. Askew Roberts, “than whom,” 
she tells us, ‘few men could be more ted in life or regretted 
in death.” This book consists simply of reprints from a column 
devoted to notes, queries, and replies about folk-lore in the 
Oswestry Advertizer, a cleverly edited Liberal newspaper, well 
known in Shropshire and North Wales. The example set in this 
respect by the Oswestry Advertizer is well worthy of imitation 
other local newspapers, for Bye-gones, of which there are 
now many volumes, is itself a very valuable book of folk-lore, 
and if in every county in England the editor of a newspaper 
would employ somebody on a work of this kind, an immense amount 
of interesting and valuable information might be amassed. There 
are other books besides Bye-gones and her other quoted authori- 
ties which we think Miss Dulas might have found useful, and so 
many local customs owe their origin to religious rites and uses of 

tion periods that she would have done well to have 

by her a good work on ecclesiastical customs and popular 
religious ices, subjects with which she does not seem familiar. 
We wish, too, that she had had the opportunities—opportunities 
hard to get—of learning the private ghost-stories of the Shropshire 
country houses; for the country is rich in such legends, but its 
inhabitants are very reticent in communicating them to strangers. 

Much of the folk-lore attributed here to Shropshire is common 
to other counties; but it would be impossible to sift out what 
is exclusively Salopian. Such customs as the giving back of a 
small sum on a purchase for luck, pinching for new clothes, 
decorating churches, and the observance of May Day, are equally 
well known in other parts of England, and many of the super- 
stitions noticed in this volume must be familiar to everybody ; 
but Aye this of Miss Burne’s is 
wi t ability ; it ought to a place in every library in p- 
chive, ‘whether public or private, and an inhabitant of any English 
county would be hard to please if he could not find a good deal in 
it both to amuse and interest him. A third part has yet to be 
—- treating of several important subjects connected with 

‘olk-lore. We are also promised some addenda and corrigenda, and, 
best of all, an index—a most im t matter in a work of this 
kind. Miss Burne apologizes for the delay in the appearance of 
the second part ; but, as she herself admits, “the work has gained 
thereby,” for when a well-disposed antiq reads a book ubout 
the folk-lore of his own neighbourhood, he is tempted to send some 
additional information to the writer, and he generally yields to 
this temptation. Our advice therefore to the author of Shrops hire 
Folk-lore is not to be in a hurry about publishing the third part. 
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TAOUIST TEXTS.* 


BALFOUR tells us in his introduction that we owe the 
ap e of the present volume of Taouist texts to the 
fact that Mr. Johnson in his work on “ Oriental Religions” appro- 
i the term “ Rationalists,” which had been usually applied 
to Taouists, to the followers of Confucius. This apparently ug 
to Mr. Balfour the question “ What, then, shall we 
wists?” And, in pursuit of an answer to this inquiry, he took 
counsel with Lii Tsu, a Taouist writer of the eighth century of our 
era. With the aid of this scholar he fancied that he saw a new 
light breaking over the words of the great founder of the religion, 
and inspired with zeal he determined to translate anew the Jaou- 
tih-king (Tao-té-ching), which is to Taouists what the Bible is to 
Christians. So implicit was his faith in his new guide that he 
“discarded all assistance from commentators of the Confucian 
school,” believing that from a Taouist alone was it — to gain 
an insight into the hidden meaning of the Taouist Bible. On the 
face of it this declaration does not encourage us to place much 
confidence in his translation. So far as it is possible to judge, no 
Chinaman has ever thoroughly understood the true bearing of the 
great work of Laou-tsze. He was not one of themselves, and he 
ed a doctrine which was too abstract in tone to be congenial 
to their mental tastes, so that when he left China no one had 
either the will or the power to take up his mantle. His professed 
followers rapidly degenerated into alchemists and medicine-men, 
and the text of the Zaou-tih-king, being variously understood, 
speedily became corrupted, each commentator taking upon himself 
to amend passages in accordance with his own particular views. 
In these circumstances we should have considered an unbiassed 
Confucian scholar a safer guide than Lii Tsu, who lived twelve 
centuries after the book was written, and who, as his biographers 
tell us, devoted the greater part of his life to the study of alchem 
and the pursuit of the elixir of life. As might have been expected, 
the alchemist has led Mr. Balfour to adopt many of the philo- 
sophical and superstitious fancies of a later growth, and has left 
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conception of Laou-tsze’s system than we had 


The corruption of the text of the Taou-tih-king makes verbal 
accuracy in translation of it not a matter of vital importance. As 
an exercise of linguistic gymnastics, a strictly accurate translation 
would be but it by no means — it 
represen’ outpourings o u-tsze’s pen. Fortunately a 
new and better way has been found of interpreting the true 
doctrines of Taouism. Recent research has shown that man 
things which have been hitherto set down as having originated in 
China have in reality been borrowed by the Chinese from other 
peoples. Professor Terrien de Lacouperie has shown that Chinese 
civilization sprang originally from a foreign root; and we are now 
enabled to point out that Taouism owes its existence to India. 
Laou-tsze was a man of the non-Chinese Le tribe, who, through 
tribal associations with the Burmo-Chinese frontier districts, 
imbibed a knowledge of the leading doctrines of Brahmanism from 
the natives of those marches. Possessed with this knowledge, he 
arrived at the Chinese Court of Chow, where he held office for 
some years. But, in addition to his official duties, he established 
a religious school for the dissemination of his doctrines, and when 
he finally took leave of the Chinese States, probably to return to 
his former haunts, he bequeathed to his disciples the work entitled 
Taou-tih-king, in which he elaborated his idea of “ Taou,” a word 
which, it appears likely, he adopted as a rendering of the Sanskrit 
“ Brahman,” to use the now generally adopted more accurate 
form for “ Brahma.” A comparison between the meanings of the 
two words, and between the qualities belonging to the two abstrac- 
tions, leaves little room for doubt that they are in reality one and 
the same. Even at first sight the idea of an abstraction such as 
the Taou of Laou-tsze is very un-Chinese in its conception. In 
pure Chinese literature nothing of the kind is to be found, before 
the introduction of Buddhism, and —- naturally, therefore, 
attaches to it. If it is accepted as the Chinese equivalent of 
Brahman, however, all becomes plain. The principal meanings of 
Taou are “the word,” “intelligence,” “the right path,” ‘the 
Absolute,” all of which meanings find their counterpart in the 
interpretation of Brahman—e.g. “‘ The word of God,” “* Wisdom,” 
“ the life of holiness,” ‘God the Absolute.” But the resemblances 
between Taouism and Brahmanism do not stop here. The attri- 
butes of Taou are those also of Brahman, and thus we find in the 
Upanishads a key to the mystery of Taou, which to the Chinese 
mind from a Chinese point of view was practically unintelligible. 
As from Taou so from space (i.e. the Highest Brahman) all things 
take their rise, and to it they eventually return. Both are impal- 
pable, indefinite, all-pervading ; formless they are the cause of 
form; they are still and void; they are ever inactive and yet leave 
nothing undone ; tbey are far off and yet they are near; they can 
neither be seen nor grasped; they are infinitesimal, imperishable, 
and before time was they were. A parallelism of this kind can 
only be completely established by a comparison between exponents 
of the two religions. In this case we have the Upanishads, of 
which an excellent translation is to be found in Max Miiller’s 
Sacred Books of the East, aud the Taou-tih-king, which, before Mr. 
Balfour's latest attempt, has been translated by M. Julien, Mr. 
Chalmers, and others. The comparison is, therefore, one which it 
is within the power of every one to make. But it should be borne 
in mind that in Laou-tsze’s work there are preserved only those 
leading doctrines of Brahmanism which were nearest in harmony 
with the Chinese intelligence, and which would bear ae 
from Sanskrit into Chinese. The fanciful etymologies with whi 
the Upanishads abound find no place in the Zaou-tih-king. Only 
in the fourteenth chapter is there anything at all resembling them, 
There we read, “ What you cannot see by looking at it is called 
ZI (old sound J#). What you cannot hear by listening to it is 
called Hi (old sound Gi). What you cannot get by grasping it 
is called Wei (old sound Wat or Mi).” This calls to mind some of 
the etymologies of the word Udgitha or Om, upon which the 
writers of the Upanishads are so fond of dwelling. Thus in the 
Khandogya-Upanishad we find it said, “ Let a man meditate on 
the syllables of the Udgitha, i.e. the word Udgitha. U¢ is breath 
. . « Giis speech ... Tha is food.” And again, Ué is the sun, 
Gi the air, Tha the fire. Mr. Balfour's translations of the nine 
remaining texts are reprints from the China Review, and as they 
o- comparatively unimportant, nothing further need be said about 
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WOMEN OF THE DAY.* 


Aggro are few things so calculated to convince the candid 
reader of inexcusable ignorance as a dictio’ of con- 
temporary biography. Let his knowledge be what it may, it is 
sure to be brought to a speedy confession of incompleteness. It is 
like the youthful student’s emotion on first opening Johnson’s 
Lives, when he proudly contemplates the names of the unknown 
and enlarges his sense of the wealth of English poetry. Women 
of the affords this satisfaction in full measure. The world 
knows nothing of its greatest men (and women), and it is well that 
such knowledge should be placed within the reach of all. We do 
not stay to ask what constitutes a woman of the day, or whether 
the phrase should include ephemeral renown or chance notoriety. 
The august and unsuspected roll of fame oppresses us. We are 
too overwhelmed with the evidence of progress to be troubled 


* Taouist Texts: Ethical, Political, and Speculative. By Frederic Henry 
Balfour. London: Tribner & Co. 1885. 


iographical Dictionary. By Frances Hays. 
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with awkward questions, These are times of great feminine 
activity, the sphere of women’s labour is continually being en- 
3 quite an army of workers is en in the emancipation 
of the sex, with results that are among the social phenomena of 
the age. They are admirably indicated in the dictionary of notable 
women. The soul-sustaining literature of fiction, for instance, has 
known a fortyfold increase, and the authors of this mongalg 
run the advocates of women’s suffrage and rights enoullaghy 
for first place in respect of numbers. 

There should exist a demand for a handy book of reference 
such as Women of the Day. The book, on the whole, is not ill 
compiled ; yet it is not free from a number of unpleasant excre- 
scences that should be pitilessly from the next edition. We 
see no reason Miss A.’s novels be 
ing reading and always original, while Miss B.'s popular 
works are barely enumerated. Criticism, if anal Fang md 
bidden, should — indifferently, not invidiously ; partial 
eulogies are i ly offensive and singularly misplaced in a 
book that professes to be a concise dictionary. Nor is the infor- 
mation given in Women of the Day always relevant or of public 
interest. Of one lady we are told that she suffered in her child- 
hood from “excessive Calvinism,” and we are inclined to ask, 
Why stop at this not uncommon affliction, and not record the dis- 
comforts of measles and the trials of teeth ? Who in the universe 
wishes to hear, or would consult a dictionary to learn, how another 
lady forsook the religion of her fathers because of her baby’s 
whooping-cough? It is an interesting illustration of feminine logic 
but it is not of the ca of facts that belong to a dictionary. 
Mme. de Montifaud, the author of Les nouvelles drolatiques, is 
strangely spoken of as one “whose morbid imagination did not 
deter her from publishing erotic books, in consequence of which 
she has suffered pecuniary penalties and imprisonment.” It is also 
curiously said of this martyr to eroticism that “ after her marriage, 
in conjunction with her husband, she cultivated erotic literature.” 
It is surely a little superfluous to style Miss Susan Anthony “a 
female orator.” Female orators, by the way, are so much more 
rare than what the Americans call “female poets” that we are 
surprised to find no account of Mrs. A. D. Longshore Potts. 
There is a somewhat amazing notice of Mlle. Gautier, who in- 
cludes Gustave Flaubert among “the distinguished literati of 
the day” who are her warm friends. In the account of Miss 
Mary Anderson there is a reference to an approaching revival of 
Romeo and Juliet; yet on another page mention is made of Miss 
Minnie Palmer at Islington, and we are told “she is now play- 
ing there with considerable success.” Of Mme. Nilsson it is 
said, “She is at present in the United States ”—another instance 
of careless pa. There are, almost of necessity, many 
names omitted that should find a place among “ Women of the 
Day.” Among American singers we have Mme. Durand and 
Mme. Sterling, but neither Mme. Valleria nor Mme. Gaylord. 
Mume. Essipoff is also absent, though pianistes are well repre- 
sented. ese blemishes should be attended to, as accuracy and 
completeness go a long way towards the utility of dictionaries. 


THE DISCOVERIES OF AMERICA.* 


R. WEISE'S Discoveries of America is a valuable book in 
its way. It is an excellent example of the worth of 
those much-derided literary tools the paste-pot and scissors. The 
volume is decidedly readable, and yet the author has contributed 
no more than might be expected from a gentleman who has not 
been blessed by nature with a critical faculty, and who has just 
as much sense of style as serves to make him intelligible. This 
may seem a somewhat brutal way of stating the case against Mr. 
Weise, and we are prepared to qualify it by allowing him credit 
for industry and fidelity as a translator ; but apart from these 
merits he is subject to the unhappy limitations stated above. As 
a proof of this assertion, it will be enough to give a condensed 
account of his first chapter. “It is a fact,” says Mr. Weise, in 
his preface, “ that America in the early ages was one of the in- 
habited parts of the earth. The Egyptians, who were among the 
first of the peoples of the eastern hemisphere to use letters 
and to write history, furnish the earliest known account of the 
inhabitants of this continent.” After this it seems natural to 
learn that “The oldest Scriptures, sacred and profane, attest 
the antiquity of the red race.” The evidence of the sacred 
Scriptures is clear. “The Hebrew for man is derived from the 
verb to be red.” Profane literature is quoted at greater length. 
With a truly delightful gravity, Mr. Weise relates how Solon, “the 
celebrated legislator of Greece,” went on his travels to Egypt, and 
how he became acquainted with learned priests, and was told by 
them of wonderful things, which so impressed him that he com- 
mitted them to writing. His notes, or his narrative, came into 
the hands of Plato, who was his descendant, and, “in order to give 
blicity to Solon’s valuable compilations, Plato, a short time 
Pofore own death, wrote that of the unfinished dialogue 
entitled ‘Critias, or the Atlantic,’ in which appears the earliest 
known account of the ancient people of the western hemisphere.” 
After this it is needless to go further. Mr. Weise quotes his 
authority and criticizes and compares in blissful ignorance of the 
sad fact that, for the p of his book, he might as well 
be engaged in analysing the even more interesting history of 
* The Discoveries of America to the Year 1525. By Arthur James 
Weise, M.A. London: Richard Bentley & Sons. 
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“ Gracioss and Percinet.” After Plato’s family papers we come 
in due course to Prince Madoc, and to the many forgeries which 
swarmed as soon as the voyages of the Portuguese to be 
known. The scanty records of the Norse voyages break this 
stream of foolish romance, the work of early and inferior De 
Foes, and then Mr. Weise comes to his subject, getting his feet on 
w he di himself may rom this specimen 
his method. course he believes everything, and goes right 
ahead blandly bearing witness to the impossible, and quoting the 
contradictory. Still he does better than he should on sound 
pence. He ought to make a mere hash of his book, but 
does not, and mainly because his good fairies, the paste pot 
and scissors, bear stoutly up his chin. it is only just to udd that 
Mr. Weise uses the scissors in the right place and pastes on the 
proper cuttings, He has not wasted his time over modern writers, 
t has to the authorities. He gives us 
snippets, but they are from the collection of Ramusio, from the 
log of Columbus, from the letters of Hernan Cortes, and from 
the Commentaries of Bernal Diaz del Castillo. This may be book- 
making, but it is not without its excuse. Chamfort has said that 
iarizing from an ancient classic is buccaneering beyond the 
ine, but plagiarizing from a modern is thimble-rigging at the 
street corner. Now Mr. Weise has at least attained to the dignity 
of buccaneering in book-making. The old voyagers are 
capital narrators that they are always welcome. Any reader who 
is blessed with a little imagination can so easily put himself in the 
right point of view to enjoy them. When Asset notices the 
dull people who would not believe in “ that happy land of Faéry,” 
he had an argument to silence them with, which was only half 
iro 
But let that man with better sense advize 
That of the Work least part to us is red ; 
And daily how through hardy enterprise 
Many great regions are discovered 
Which to late ages were never mentioned. 
Who ever heard of th’ Indian Peru ? 
Or who in venturous vessel m 
The Amazon hage river, now found trew ? 
Or fruitfullest Virginia who did ever vew ? 


Yet all these are ; 


To the sixteenth century the whole universe was full of novelty, 
wonder, and hardy enterprise, and these things have left their mark 
on its literature. The writers whom Mr. Weise quotes write like 
men who have seen fairyland, and very seriously believed in it, but 
who none the less were thoroughly sane men writing of a very real 
world. It is a combination such as was only possible in one mo- 
ment of human history. Therefore, when Mr. Weise quotes their 
narratives, and translates them into flowing idiomatic English, he 
has, in truth, to do little more than throw his material together in 
any order to make a readable book. We will even fo further, and 
say a book of some value. It is true that Mr. Weise has sadly 
confused ideas as to the nature of method and the value of 
evidence. He jumps from hemisphere to hemisphere, and his 
lines of discovery cross one another in apparently hopeless con- 
fusion. Still, by mere dint of quoting pages of original matter at 
a time he does contrive to give a certain unity of spirit if not of 
form to his picture. A healthy-minded boy supplied with a 
on Mercator’s ie nome or even without it would probably find 
Mr. Weise’s book as inspiriting an invitation to the fascinating study 
of discovery as his best friends could wish for him. A stimulating 
influence would be exercised on his curiosity by Mr. Weise’s maps. 
There are twelve in all, of which three are very rightly put in a cover 
ket, These last are part of Juan de la Cosa’s map of 1500, part of 
ohann Ruysch’s of 1508, and part of a map of the world by 
Visconte de Maiollo made in 1527. Very queer they are, Visconte 
de Maiollo’s in particular, which has the magical quality of look- 
ing topsy-turvy whichever way it is turned, Pat before the 
faithful eyes of youth, these maps will show better than any 
amount of eloquence what a vast deal there was to discover in 
the happy sixteenth century, and how much of the fun of life 
has been lost through the progress of science. On the w 
we part in excellent humour from Mr. Weise’s book. He wi 
never be an authority on the discovery of America, but he has re- 
vived our recollection of much capital reading, and he has set an 
example to the bookmaker, showing that for him also there is 
salvation if he will but go about making his books in the right 
way and with the right material. 


MASAI LAND.* 


O have made two successful journeys to the lakes of Central 

Africa before the age of thirty is even in these days of bold 
adventure, no slight feat. Mr. Thomson, whose former narrative 
was published his return in 1880, undertuok to make a fresh 
start to the country of the Masai at the request of the Royal 
Geographical Society. A sum of 3,000/. was voted him for the 
purpose, and he started in December 1882, returning to Zanzibar 


“ rig Masai Land: a Jo of Exploration among the Snow-clad 
Volcanic Mountains and Strange Tribes of Eastern Equatoriat Africa. 
Being the Narrative of the Royal Geographical Society's Expedition to 
Mount Kenia and Lake Victoria Nyauza, 1883-4. By Joseph Thomson, 
F.R.G.S.,, Hon. Member Scottish Geographical Society, Leader of the 
Expedition, Author of “To the Central African Lakes and Back.” 


London: Sampson Low & Co, 1885. 


journey, and though the Council of the a Society 


- the whole country was up in arms. On his new de 
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in May 1884. The present narrative was compiled from notes 
taken on the spot, and it has been carefully revised by the author's 
brother. What it may have been in the rough state matters 
little. It is now clear and ample. A good map enables the 
reader to follow the explorer from Mombasa to Kilimanjaro, 
Mount Kenia, the Aberdare and the Victoria Nyanza; and 
as Mr. Thomson to other essential qualifications added that of a 
photographer, the work is illustrated by views of the country, 
pictures of the inhabitants with little more than grease and ear- 
Tings on them, and buffaloes and rhinoceroses charging, as these 
animals are wont to do, when they sniff the presence of a human 
. The table of chapters would have been improved by a 
short ee of their contents, and the index is somewhat 
meagre. t the story is well told, and the Geographical Society 
or the African portion of it, may be satisfied that it has got 
interest for its money. Certain instructions were given 
the Council of the above Society, and we should be inclined 
to say that scattered all over the narrative will be found informa- 
tion on the following points. First, the physical features and 
climate of the country ; next, the habits of the native tribes; and, © 
lastly, the wild animals. Incidentally, too, we have geological 
disquisitions, and any one wishing to shoot game, colonize, or 
annex and subdue the table-lands near the Equator, will be enabled 
‘to form a shrewd guess at the chances and the essential requisites 
for success in such undertakin 
The start in these expeditions is often more than half the 


might supply funds, the explorer was left to himself to get trust- 
worthy guides and men. Dr. Fischer had just gone off on a 
similar exploration from Pangani, so Mr. Thomson set out from 
Mombasa. It was difficult to get parties to face such warriors as 


the Masai. Caravans had drained the labour market. But by 
dint of money and promises, and the priceless services of a— 
Maltese sailor named James Martin, men, stores, and beasts of 
burden were collected, and the expedition left Zanzibar five weeks 
after Mr. Thomson had reached it. The devotion and fidelity of 
Martin compensated for the shortcomings of others. Two men 
who had accompanied Mr. H. M. Stanley disappointed expectations | 
and had exaggerated notions of their ewn importance. Brahim, a 
rollicking, ferocious savage, proved himself a vigorous administrator | 
and kept the caravan in good order. This noble specimen of | 


. nature's work was, however, very awkward with fire-arms, and on | 


one critical occasion nearly put a bullet into Mr. Thomson. An 
named Muhinna knew the language thoroughly and 
was believed to know the routes, but he turned out a treacherous _ 


- rascal ; bullying, lying, and cringing by turns, It is to the author’s | 


credit that though he had occasionally to enforce obedience by 
something else than mild moral suasion, he was never harsh or | 
vindictive. His pluck and resources never failed. When he had 
got so far on his journey as to have a ry on the east, he 
was compelled to turn to Taveta, which is about 1 50 miles 
inland west of the port of Mombasa. Mr. Fischer and his party 
had got involved in some dispute which cost blood-money, - 

ure he 
went to the west and north of Kilimanjaro. This delay though 
calculated to damp his ardour, enabled him to get rid of all in- 
capable or weakly coolies, and to rely with confidence on a caravan 
of 140 picked men. We gather that twice that number would 
not have been too many, as the Masai are much impressed by force 
and numbers; but some idea may be formed of the resources of 
<ivilization that must be employed with greedy barbarians, from 
the fact that Mr. Thomson carried with him 44 loads of wire, 22 
of beads, 11 of stores, 8 of cloth, 8 of ammunition, and 20 of 
miscellaneous goods or “ notions.” 

We shall not attempt to epitomize his route, but we commend 
the following considerations to any one who views Africa as a 
possible field for colonization, and thinks that the time is come 
when its capabilities, such as they are, ought to contribute to the 
telief of an overworked and overcrowded Europe. First as to the 
<limate, Mr. Thomson perspired like other travellers but he never 
seems to have suffered long from torrid heat. He never felt a hot 
‘wind such as blows for weeks in the Upper Provinces of India, nor 
did he gasp for breath like our troops in Upper Egypt. Here and 
there the grass was burnt and the tramp over a and dusty 
soil wore out nearly every one except the leader. But he was 
ftener than not on splendid ane commanding views of wood 
and water; more than once the ground was white with hailstones 
and hoar frost; cold mists struck his porters with terror; and 
blankets and fires were necessary. The rainfall was nowhere ex- 
cessive, and where streams were found they yielded pure and 
abundant water. Pests were numerous. There was a plague of rats 
or fleas. Every ae oe to be fenced with a thick hedge of 
thorns to keep off wild beasts and more savage men. Mr. Thomson 

ins that there is no analogy between the country traversed 
by him and the line taken by Stanley and other explorers. These 
latter from a strip of coast asvended at once toa tableland. The 
author had first to pass through a dead level plain where the 
hard, red soil, parched and waterless, has little or no vegetation. 
There was a “skeleton forest” of thorny bushes and grey trees 
destitute of foliage. The porters nearly sank under thirst and 
heat, and the only consolation was that when a pass was reached 
and water at last found, they were in the midst of the Masai 
country, where any desertion of the faint-hearted or cowardly was 
‘out of the question. There was no chance for any one but to stick 


to the caravan. 
Photographs and a lively style bring the Masai warriors vividly 


before us. Their physique is magnificent and their bearing 
aristocratic. They were not always inquisitive or vulgar, like so 
many other savages when the awe inspired by the first view of 
the white man has worn off. The chiefs were born orators, and 
could be as fluent or sententious as the Red Indian of Fenimore 
Cooper's novels, Again and again does Mr. Thomson record his 
admiration of their sav ity and impressive uence. 
The | inhabited by this tribe he divides into two distinct 
regions. The southern part is sterile owing to a deficient rainfall, 
and not to of soil. Its altitude is about three or four 
thousand feet. It has no rivers, and the springs are charged with 
salt, which covers the surface with an incrustation apparently 
somewhat like the reh or saline efflorescence of Upper India. 
Yet this dreary and uninhabited region boasts of Kilimanjaro, the 
conical Mount Meru, and other ranges either metamorphic or 
volcanic in their composition. It is somewhat curious, we may 
remark, to find a real mountain in South Africa bearing the title 
of the fabulous Meru of Hindu mythology. The Masai warriors 
are i to be found at all seasons in the parts of this tract which 
form the base of “ Kilimanjaro, Mount Meru, Ndapduk, Gelei, 
Kisongo, to the west of Meru, Donyo Engai, and along the edge of 
the plain at the bases of the bordering highlands, Mai and Kapte.” 
“Nomina erunt, nunc sunt sine nomine terre.” The northern 
division has a plateau of 5,000 feet at its lowest and nearly 9,000 
at its highest elevation. It encloses “a charming chain of iso- 
lated lakes, Naivasha, Elmeteita, Nakuro, and Baringo.” To its 
east are the Aberdare range and the snow-clad Kenia; and its 
swelling, billowy reaches have nothing tropical about them. 
Flowering shrubs, splendid timber, vast herds of tame cattle knee- 
deep in grass, and wild buffaloes and hartebeests reclining in 
forest glades or drinking at pellucid brooks, form an attractive 
picture to a sporting colonist. Bamboos alternate with conifers, 
aud there are no marshes to breed malaria. The rainfall is esti- 
mated at thirty to forty inches. But of course man here has been 
vile for centuries, and the land has been desolated by endless civil 
wars. There are about twelve principal tribes of the Masais, and 
Mr. Thomson pronounces their language to be of the Hamitic 
family, while ethnologically they might pass for Mongolians or 
Europeans were it not for an infusion of negro blood. The author 


| does not put forward claims to be a linguist or philologist. He 


sane up a good deal of the language, but he hardly seems to 
now when he is using Arabic terms, Sabalkhair in the mouth 
of the Wa-Swahili traders appears to be the Arabic SubA-al-khair, 
or “Good morning”; and bunduk a gun, is pure Persian, The 
Masai women are described as ladylike in look and manner; but 
both sexes are unpleasant in their habits. They disfigure their 
ears, plaster their bodies with and clay, consume no salt, 
drink milk and the blood of bullocks in turn to compensate for 
the absence of this condiment, and have very loose notions on the 
relations between the sexes. The kraals or villages are governed 
by a Lygonani in time of peace and a Lytunu in time of war. 
hese functionaries are elected and = by the popular voice. 
The Lytunu has the power of life and death and is a leader in 
battle—that is to say, he directs the fight without putting himself 
at the head of his men, unless he is wanted at some critical 
moment. The Lygonani is the fighting captain of the host and is 
besides a sort of public orator or leader of debate. Nothing is 
done without a flood of talk even on the most trivial questions. 
It is some satisfaction to learn that trade and intercourse have 
already done something to mollify the fierce habits of these warlike 
men, few of whom are under six feet in height and strong in pro- 
rtion. 
PM, Thomson never looked on equatorial Africa as a mere hunt- 
ing-ground, but he made good use of his express rifle and his — o 
stores of ammunition. For feathered game and fowling-pieces 
seems to have the contempt often shown by men who can put a 
bullet into the neck or heart at two hundred yards, or calmly await 
the rush of an irate buffalo or rhinoceros. He mentions ducks, 
guinea-fowls, and pigeons, now andagain in an offhand and patroniz- 
ing fashion; but he had to supply his caravan with fresh meat; and 
zebra steaks, buffalo soup, and hartebeest venison were welcome after 
bullocks over which vendors haggled, and which on one or two 
occasions proved absolutely nauseous and offensive. The large 
game was not brought down without serious risk, and Mr. Thomson 
was weakened by fever. He sometimes went after game when 
his hand shook like that of proud Tarquin in the Zays, and there 
are pictures which represent him as firing point-blank into the 
huge frame of one butfalo, or tossed high in air by the horns of 
another. We are not sure that he was provided with the right 
sort of either febrifuge or prophylactic medicine. We hear little 
of the virtues of quinine, and we suggest to him that when lost in 
the jungles, a direction to his followers in the camp to send up a 
rocket would save him some hours of error and perplexity. Firing 
guns is apt to mislead as to the direction of the sound, and a shot 
might be taken as the act of a hostile band of savages. A rocket 
is seen miles off, and is admirably calculated to make an impres- 
sion on savages. We say this by way of suggestion and not dis- 
paragement. In essentials Mr. Thomson never failed. His patience 
was often taxed by the familiarities of some of the tribes. They 
looked for magic and medicine, and he had recourse to some very 
odd expedients to satisfy or stave off curiosity. The scramble for 
strings of beads and rings of iron wire ry coiled round the 
ankles, was alarming and ended in bloodshed. Visitors to the 
camp were afflicted with kleptomania, and a most em i 
offer was once made by an aristocratic and wealthy Masai and his 
young and pretty wife, the latter openly avowing, with the con- 
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sent of her senile husband, the wish expressed by Dido for a 
A£neas to remind her of the absent and white stranger. 

t seems to us that on these expeditions two men are better than 
one. Mr. Thomson was prostrated by a frightful attack of dysen- 
tery towards the end of the expedition, and lay in a dreary hut 
or was carried in a hammock by porters, more dead than alive. 
His faithful Maltese sailor watched by his side, and the porters 
behaved well. But it is terrible to think of the fate of a lonely 
Englishman, with sunken eyes, reduced to skin and bone, in 4 
grass hut at Meanzi-ni or “the place of Bamboos,” nine thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Probably it is not easy to find the 
sort of person suited to the post of second in command in these 
adventures, endowed with the requisite amount of spirits, activity, 
and endurance, and yet content to leave the a direction of 
affairs in the hands of another. But Colonel Speke and Colonel 
Grant and the Portuguese explorers Capello and Ivens are proofs 
of a successful partnership in such adventures, And we think 
it hardly fair to the natives of any class or country to put 
them in positions where the life of a white man may be re- 
uired at their hands. An Asiatic or an Atrican left with an 
Fr Ae d or dead in the heart of the jungles, may lie 
or misrepresent facts, and destroy evidence from sheer — 
or to meet an imaginary charge of foul play. Fortunately Mr. 
Thomson's youth and elasticity enabled him to throw oif the 
dysentery. Just as he was getting better two white donkeys, that 
had followed him from first to last, died of poison. He was not 
very successful in his elephant hunting, and once he excited the 
laughter of his followers by firing at a ruddy piece of rock, mis- 
taking it for a tawny lion. But his travels were an undoubted 
success; and his descriptions of storms and tempests, lakes and 
teaus, Kilimanjaro with the central mass of Kibo and the 
conical peak of Kimawenzi, of lovely nights when he read a volume 
of favourite , and of days spent in amusing, pacifying, and 
ing with savages, will,no doubt, give an additional incentive 
characteristics of our age. 


A BOOK ON ROME. 


author, the translator, and the printers of this book seem 
to have combined to make of it a perfect comedy of errors, It 
is impossible to acquit any of those responsible for it of a share in 
this e, 80 obvious and so frequent are the blunders. To begin 
with the translator's preface. We are told that a list of the Popes, 
with the dates of their accession, has been added as an appendix, 
“as such a list is not very easily obtainable.” A list of the Popes, 
with the dates of their accession, is as attainable as a list of the 
Kings of England and of France, or even more so, for it is to be 
found in every current guide-book to Rome that we have seen. 
But Baedeker, Gsell-Fels, Murray, and others have this advantage 
over our translator, that they give not only the list and the dates, 
but the family names of all the Popes of recent centuries, which 
are printed only occasionally in this so-called storehouse of “ not 
very easily attainable” information. We read of Santa Euphemia, 
and of the Fro (sic) Trajano; of the Oafé Nuova; of the Ricordé 
(sic); of Marsimo d’Azeglio; of the “ Pro nda Fede ”; of the 
Via Babnino ; of the “ hospital della Consolazione” ; of the famil 
variously printed as Pamphily and Pamphilly. Pius IV. is said, 
before leaving Rome fur the Council of Trent, to have issued a 
Bull in the year 1361. We meet with the phrase, “ Enforcer une 
porte ouverte”; with “ Rione” as a plural for the English 
“wards” or districts of the city; with “ Evvias”; and we are 
finally confronted with the astounding statement that a Prince 
Rospigliosi, a contemporary of Alfieri, owned a certain famous 
mare “immortalized” by Guido Reni in his t fresco in the 
Rospigliosi Palace. This is a blunder that might be paralleled 
by an assertion that Sir Joshua Reynolds painted the por- 
trait of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. Guido died more than a 
century before Alfieri was born. Mack, the Austrian General, 
whose scandalous failures in Italy were a prelude to the disgrace- 
ful surrender to Napoleon at Ulm, with which his name will 
be always associated, is printed throughout as “Mach.” It is 
with some surprise that we read that the Inquisition was “ founded” 
by Pope Pius V., who “reigned” from 1566 to 1572; and to see 
on the same page such a combination of words as “ lancie 
spezzati.” On another page we have such an ingenious form of 
printing a foreign name as the “ Duke di Esclignac”—in which 
French, Italian, and English are happily blended. In speaking of 
the return of Pius IX. from Gaeta, the word has been printed 
“Gaeto.” Angelica Kauffman comes before us as “ Rautfman.” 
The Capitol is called in the translation by its modern Italian name 
of “Campidoglio”; and, in short, a the book where we will, 
we find in all matters of detail the same evidence of careless 
writing and careless printing. The whole culminates in the state- 
ment that Leo X. Boy XIII. being of course meant) was elected 
in the year 1823, after the return of Cardinal Consalvi to Rome. 
It is greatly to be regretted that a book which contains much of 
interest should be distigured by these blemishes, many of which 
ordinary pai in the revision of the proofs would have pre- 
vented, man life and society have had in all ages @ permanent 
interest for the civilized world. Rome, whether Republican, 
Imperial, or Papal, has attracted the attention of mankind to a 
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greater extent and for a ter length of time than any other city 
of the world. Any contribution to our knowledge of it is welcome. 
are — oo in its history in which much that we 
should wish to be knowledge is necessarily to a very large extent 
a matter of learned conjecture. The present work treats almost 
entirely of Rome in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as to 
which the materials are so ample and so easily accessible that even 
@ casual search among them is sure to yield some fruit, If the 
reader is duly cautioned against relying too much on the names 
and the dates contained in these volumes, he will find in them a 
good deal of compiled material which will help to give him a 
picture of the times when the old order was gradually giving place 
to the new. The period in question is one that may be thought 
uninteresting by those who do not look on history as a whole, and 
who seek in historical reading only striking and dramatic inci- 
dents. The energetic movement of the counter-Reformation had 
spent its strength before the period treated of in these volumes is 
reached; the great events which have occurred within the 
memory of the present generation do not come within their 
scope, though we are told that they will form the subject of a 
future volume. And here we must needs return to the writer's 
inaccuracy. The contents of this volume, we are informed in the 
preface, are to be found in “ Appendix V.”. Now Appendix V. is 
entitled “Italian words which have no precise equivalent in 
English”; nor is there any other a ix which gives us the 
least information as to the contents of the forthcoming book. The 
reader who desires exact knowledge had better not consult this 
He is informed hy the “ Accademia dei Lincei” is “a 
iterary society, at w meeti rs by the different mem- 
bers were read” The writer ety een that the Academy 
in question exists, that it corresponds very much to our own Royal 
Society, and that papers of the highest value, scientific as well as 
literary, are regularly read at its meetings. How the “ Braccia 
Nuovo” (sie) of the Vatican should be expected to have “an 
exact equivalent in English” we cannot divine any more than we 
can why the Bersaglieri of the Italian army are described as 
having hats with “cogue's” feathers in them. Surely “cock’s 
feathers” might serve our purpose just as well as a wo’ t (and 
got wrongly) from the French tongue. Again, “ Leghe” (sic) is 
translated “ League,” as if it were a singular. But enough has 
aboun 
On the other hand, the general style of the translation is tly 
to be praised. The difficulty of all 
faithful to the original, which itself may not be always well 
written, and at the same time to give a rendering clear of foreign 
idiom—has been in this case happily surmounted; and, as we 
have commented at some length on the mistakes made in the book, 
we are the more glad cordially to recognize the success of the 
translator in performing what is always a very troublesome task. 
If the reader were not told that it was a translation, he would 
not suspect it to be such; and this is certainly the best praise that 
can be given to work of this nature. The description of Rome as 
it was a hundred years ago, with which the book opens, will be 
interesting to those who know Rome as it now is. The familiar 
engravings and plans which date from the period give a picture 
of parts of it which Signor Silvagni’s account will easily recall. 
The disorderly, ungoverned people; the du!l, indolent aristocracy, 
leading a life made up of trifling and arrogance; the soulless and 
intriguing clergy ; the make-believe of religion in family life; the 
utter want of everything in the shape of public spirit among an 
class in the city—all these phases of Roman life in the eighteen 
and in the beginning of the nineteenth century are set forth 
abundantly in the volume before us. They tell us, indeed, no 
more than what has been already told more powerfully ; but they 
furnish plenty of interesting details, and collect together a number 
of scattered facts which might otherwise have to be searched for 
at the expense of a good deal of trouble. Many old customs which 
have now passed away, such as the “ Cavalcata,” when the Pope 
rode through the streets of Rome on horseback, or the “ Chinea,” 
when the Kingdom of Naples kept alive to a late period the 
memory of its old allegiance to the Church by the annual present 
of a horse or mule, are mentioned in the course of the narrative. 
The interest of such a story lies in the picture which it gives of 
the survival of these old customs, and also of the signs of the 
storm which was to break not only on Italy, but on Europe. 
The deadly languor which overspread Italy in the chief part of the 
eighteenth century, the reforming impulse (imported mainly from 
without) which led to the abolition of the Jesuit order, the shock 
of the French Revolution, the exile and captivity of the Pope, 
the brutal and capricious ascendency of the Fenth, the restora- 
tion under Pius VII., are all illustrated in the narrative and 
documents contained in these books, When we leave dates and 
figures, and come to the picture given us of social life in Rome 
during the time treated of, we find ourselves on satisfactory ground. 
The “ manners and customs of the Roman nobility” during this 
period are described graphically and with frequent reference to con- 
temporary memoirs, ere is an interesting chapter on “ Modern 
Saints and Miracles”; a detailed account of the Oonclave at 
Venice at which Pius VII. was elected Pope; a little essay, more 
brief than the subject deserves, on Cardinal Consalvi; a chapter 
on the stage in Kome at the time spoken of; another and very 
interesting one on the administration of law in Rome; another on 
more is Carnival ; and — sketches 
of men and women who prominent parts in Rome during 
the inst contary, including Cagiostee, In short, as long as the 
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himself to the ral impression which the chapter he may 
happen to have before him fg ne, he will sometimes get from 
this book a vivid, and on the whole (we believe) a truthful, pic- 
ture of Roman life and society in days which are now gone 4 
recall. It was at best a somewhat sleepy period of whi 
ese volumes mostly, and in their earlier part, treat. The great 
awakening which was to come was not foreseen by the idle and 
persons whose company made Rome so attractive to the 
traveller a hundred years ago. The period of turmoil and con- 
fusion which followed on the French Revolution gave a different 
to Roman life, and the way, notwithstanding 
the temporary reaction that followed, for the far deeper changes 
which have taken place in the political and social state of Rome 
‘within recent memory. Ifthe final volume of Signor Silvagni’s 
‘work appears in an English translation, we trust it may do so 
ect correction whi to rive the former 
Yolumes-of their value” 


MARRIAGE LAW IN FRANCE.* 


~'TUDENTS of the science of comparative and 
‘J persons about to marry citizens of the French = ao will 
alike find much useful and interesting information in Mr. Edmond 
Kelly’s book. The parts of the Code Civile which relate to 

are a conspicuous f of the profound differences of the 
“way in which members of the Latin and Teuton races, and in 
particular Englishmen and Frenchmen, lock at the most important 
relations and transactions of life. An Englishman of full age is, 
in law, entirely independent of his father; nor has he any vested 
lg in his father’s property unless it has been expressly given to 

m. A Frenchman under twenty-five cannot marry without his 
‘father’s consent, and after he has passed that age his father can, if 
‘he chooses, prevent him from marrying for an indefinite period, 
which Mr. Kelly puts at about two years. In revenge the son has 
@ vested right in the succession to a considerable part of his father’s 
property, which the father cannot defeat except by the clumsy 
and painful process of getting rid of it himself in such a manner 
that it cannot be traced. These differences suggest to Mr. Kelly 
at the end of his treatise some rather tall writing about the 
“natural law” which prevails in England and elsewhere under 
the English system, and the “artificial law” which results from 
French ways of thought. Strictly speaking, one law cannot be 
more natural or less artificial than another; but the contrast 
‘between the two actual methods is not diminished by the fact of 
its being unscientifically described. 

The principal distinctive characteristics of a marriage of a French 
subject — in French law are the public notices which must be 
given of it, and the consent of ancestors or other interested parties 
which must be obtained, and in default of which the queer for- 
malities known as the service of actes respectueux—which, like 
Mr. Gilbert's boiling oil, may be described as “ something 
humorous and lingering ”—must have been duly observed. The 
Code prescribes with great nicety who must give their consent 
‘if the intending husband is under twenty-five or the wife 
under twenty-one, and who must either consent or be defied 
by actes respectueuxr —“ that is to say, petitions couched 
‘in formal and ul terms’ soliciting the consent they 
have been unable to obtain”—if he is between twenty-five 
and thirty, or she between twenty-one and twenty-five. In a 
general way the consent of only one parent is necessary, and 
similarly with ancestors, if the parents are dead. The last resort 
is to “ the family council.” This surprising body is explained by 
Mr. Kelly, in a footnote to an appendix, to be “com of six 
Telations or family friends, whose meetings are presided [sic] by 
the magistrate (juge de pair) of the” party’s domicile, If the 
parents or other competent parties withhold their consent, the 
aspirants to marriage must serve three actes respectueur, at 
intervals of one month, if they are under thirty or twenty-five 
respectively, and one acte if they are over those ages, after which 
one month must elapse before the i can take place. 
Even after this the parent can still delay the marriage for a long 
time. The way he does it is at the last moment to bring an action 
‘to have the acte declared void for informality. This operates as 
stay of i the action comes on 

ring, the parent allows judgment to inst him 
default. As soon as this is done, he moves defauie 
‘“ opened,” which means that there must be a re-hearing. This 
he gets as a matter of right. At the re-hearing he makes 
default again, and then ap against the judgment, and when 
the appeal is to be h makes default again. Then he has 
this default opened, like the former one, and then defaults again 
on the re-hearing of his appeal. His action to have the acte 
declared void being thus disposed of, he serves the officiating 
‘officer with an “opposition,” which is an action to prevent the 
marriage from being celebrated. In this action likewise he makes 
two defaults, appeals, and defaults twice on appeal. Then he 
begins an action to have a commission of lunacy appointed for his 
victim, and, we presume, is able to make four more defaults in 
that, each step operating as a stay of the marriage; and, when 
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that is over, the marriage may take place if the parent cannot 
think of anything else to go ses isk and the parties have not 
changed their minds. This may be a subtle method of enabling 
parents to check the hasty impulses of their offspring, but it does 
seem to the untutored mind that something in the nature of 
Order XIV. is badly wanted. Mr. Kelly says that a parent may 
thus delay his son’s marriage, whatever the of the son, for 
two years. If that is all, actions must come on for trial in France 
much more rapidly than in England. 

French lawyers have spent a good deal of time in considering 
what is the effect of annulling (attag di der en nullité) 
a marriage, and the difference between marriages which are void 
(for want of age or consent) and those which are voidable. For, 
as they justly observe, if a marriage is void there is nothing to 
annul. They practically get over the difficulty by the rule that 
wherever a party has celebrated a marriage in faith, and it is 
subsequently annulled, such party, and the issue of the marriage, 
shall enjoy all the “effets civils” of a marriage, except that the 
mutual obligations of the spouses shall cease (Code Civile, art. 
201). The practical importance to English-speaking people 
of ‘the French marriage laws lies in the frequency of 
out of France between French subjects and foreigners. For 
their guidance a form of certificate has been provided, after 
much diplomatic searching of heart, to be filled up by the 
French consul, or other celebrating officer, which ought to secure 
the validity of the marriage by French law. Mr. Kelly prints it 
in an appendix. He also prints all the articles of the Oode which 
bear on the subject, among which English readers will not fail to 
notice the characteristic enactments that “ Les époux se doivent 
mutuellement fidélité, secours, assistance” (art. 211); and that, 
though husbands must, save by permission of the Court, be 
“ joined ” in the civil proceedings of their wives, “l’autorisation du 
mari n'est nécessaire lorsque la femme est poursuivie en 
matiére criminelle ou de police.” Mr. Kelly's book is fairly well 
written, but a little obscure in And “ to avail of the legis- 
lation,” though it may be American, is not English. 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL— 
EUROPE.* 


MM: STANFORD deserves to be congratulated on the ter- 
mination of his Compendium of Geography and Travel. The 
six volumes which it comprises contain, on the whole, a more 
convenient and instructive collection of facts in relation to 
physical and political ge.graphy than any other work of the kind 
published in England, and the apparatus of maps and di 
with which they are furnished is extremely creditable to those 
den says, with “liking grossly,’ there is no worse com- 
saeet to pay toa book on which much labour has been ex- 
pended and which aims high than a few sentences of com- 
monplace praise. We shall therefore say frankly that the plan 
of this Compendium seems to us to have been in some respects 
faulty, and that the execution has been rather unequal. Instead 
of committing the work to the independent labour of a com- 
tent editor or editors, it was, it seems, thought well to adopt a 
erman work, Hellwald’s Die Erde und thre Volker, for basis. 
The volumes of this were first translated and then handed over 
to the various editors of the series (for each continent was en- 
trusted to a different guide) for adaptation to English purposes. 
From the prefaces to the various volumes we gather that in most 
cases the amount of reworking has been so considerable as to 
make it at least a problem whether it would not have been 
better to start afresh altogether. Professor Keane was the 
translator, and a better geographical authority it would be diffix 
cult to find; but we gather that he is almost the only “eminent 
hand” whose work extends to the whole series, and the original 
art of that work would seem to be limited to some ethno- 
ical excursus of great value. In other respects the separate 
editors have been left more or less to work their will upon 
the volumes committed to them. The result, almost inevitably, 
has been work of rather unequal value. The Africa of Mr. 
Keith Johnston is, we think, unquestionably the best of the 
six volumes, and is an admirable piece of work of its kind. The 
Australasia of Mr. A. R. Wallace, and the South America of Mr. 
Bates, do not come far behind it; and the Asia, edited by Sir 
Richard Temple, as successor to Colonel Yule, is a remarkable 
example of the compression into a comparatively small space of a 
huge subject. The North America of Professors Hayden and 
wyn is very much less satisfactory, and the political at 
least of the present volume is in very similar case. For the 
geological and physical geography part, Sir A. C. Ramsay’s name 
is a sufficient guarantee. But the very elaboration and develop- 
ment which have been given to this have subjected the political 
part to compression which, unless a man of genius had been 
commissioned to undertake it, must of itself have been fatal. To 
give an account of the European States and peoples which shall be 
@ worthy and satisfactory compendium for reference in two hun- 
dred and twenty not very large octavo pages, much of the space of 
which is taken up by illustrations, may not be an impossibility, 
but it approaches very nearly to one. When it is found that 


* Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel—Europe. Edited 
by Sir London : 1885. 
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first or physical has exactly half as much room again, it is 
im athe not “eet Sir AO. Ramsay as rather a terrible 
. Inno other volume of the series such a dispropor- 
tionate, such (for there is no use in mincing matters)—such a ) a 
posterous distribution been made, and yet in no other volume of the 
series has the so-called political section been of such importance. 


The inevitable consequence of this attempt at getting a quart 
into a pint, and of the further fact that Hellwald’s work has 
here received less attention instead of more to fit it for English 
use, is that the political description is exasperatingly inadequate. 
Very much of it would seem bald and insufficient in an ordi- 
nary school feomaphy: Here, for instance, is the description 
allotted to three chief cities of Holland:—“The seat of 
government and residence of the King is the (130,000 
inhabitants), one of the handsomest and most elegant cities 
in Europe. But the true capital of Holland, at least commer- 
cially, is Amsterdam, the great emporium of the German Ocean, 
whose harbour, the Ij, has now been brought into direct com- 
munication with the sea by the recently completed Ijmuiden 
Canal. Next in importance is the large naval and commercial 
= of Rotterdam, on the Maas, with a population of 162,000.” 

ow, if this be not exceeding poor and ly, we are no two- 
legged creatures. Among the “other chief towns” of England 
(other, that is, than London), neither Oxford nor Cambridge, 
towns almost unique in Europe, is mentioned ; and Norwich is 
said to be “the seat of the worsted manufacture,” which it cer- 
tainly was a couple of hundred years ago. But it is unnecessary 
to go into this matter in detail. Whatever faults it may have, 

inferior as it may be to the Africa and the Australasia, the 
book is still a useful member of a very useful series, which, as a 
whole, may be most confidently recommended for tbe shelves of 
the library. +o Hy there is more to say about Europe, what 
there is to say is better known. Still, when Mr. Stanford 
has sold out this edition and is thinking of preparing another, we 
advise him to have the physical part nd much curtailed, the 
political part very much extended and a little corrected, and most 
of Hellwald’s general observations about national characteristics, 
&c. (we are not referring by any means specially to the case of 
England), excised. Such things are rarely of very much use, and 
here they are of very little. 


RECENT MUSIC. 


HE Arrangements for the Organ, by Dr. W. J. Westbrook, 
are too well known to require any further recommendation 
from us; but the twelve books under this title sent to us by the 
London Music Publishing and General Agency Company fully 
sustain the reputation of the editor as a conscientious musician 
and rédacteur of classical music. The series contains selections 
from the works of Johann Sebastian Bach, Correlli, Beethoven, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Hummel, Kozeluch, and others, 
showing a sufficiently catholic taste as far as the editor is con- 
cerned, and forming an excellently representative collection of 
classical music not hitherto available for the organ. Mr. James 
Partridge’s edition of Sir Offertoires for the organ, Op. 34, b: 
Lefébure-Wély, the celebrated organist of the Madeleine, an 
latterly of St. Sulpice (Mr. Edwin Ashdown), will be welcome to 
all who admire the well-known Op. 35. In a foot-note the editor 
ints out that these “Offertoires ” are now for the first time pub- 
Fished in England. We may say, that he has performed his 
task of adapting them to the exigencies of modern English organs 
(they were originally only written in two staves) in a bighly 
satisfactory and competent manner, and we doubt not that they 
will become as well known to English as they already are to 
French organists. 

From Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. we have received 
“Why so,” by Mr. F. Sewell Southgate, a song of considerable 
merit, though marred by eccentricities which do not add to the 
directness ‘of the sixteenth-century lines. Why, for instance, 
should the last three words of the first line in each verse be re- 
peated, and why should they be printed in ntheses when the 
poet, who, by-the-bye, was surely Samuel Daniel, poet-laureate 
after Spenser, as Mr. Hallam tells us, and not Wm. els, as is 
here printed, did not give any sign of intending that they should be 
so treated ? It is perhaps true that the present version is somewhat 
handicapped by comparison with the excellent rendering of the 
same words, “ Love is a sickness full of woe,” by Dr. Hubert 
Parry, in his charming collection of Shakespearian and other 
Songs ; but it is, nevertheless, a musician-like and artistic setting 
of some very beautiful words. Miss A. Millais’s “Somewhere or 
Other” is a very charming song to some words by Miss Christina 
Rossetti, which shows that the composer has high ideas of art, 
and is determined to write up to the sense of the words of the 

she is treating musically, and not simply to fit notes to suit 

the metre, which is the way of so many modern song-writers. An 
effective little song entitled “Prithee, Madam,” by Mr. Frederic 
Rivenhall, calls for notice for its genuine humour, both as to 
words and music. “ Deserves you,” however, hardly rh with 
“serve you.” Yet it might be obviated by reading the fourth line 
of the last verse thus, “One who will deserve you.” “Over the 
” by Mr. Frank L. Moir, is a telling duet for soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, or baritone, well written for the voices, melodious, 
and ingenious in construction ; and two pianoforte pieces from the 


same publishers, by Mr. G. W. F, Crowther, entitled respectively 
“ Rondino Scherzando in F ” and “ Novelette in 0,” show consider- 
able artistic skill, the Rondino, to our mind, being the more pleas- 
ing of the two. 

Between the two warlike songs sent us by Messrs. Wood & Co., 
called “The Battle Cry,” by Mr. G. Hubi Newcombe, and “ War 
Song,” by Mr. W. Terence Jenkins, there is little difference, save 
that the former is in the key of D minor and the latter in that of 
D major, while Mr. Jenkins has fitted his song with the orthodox 
chorus and Mr. Newcombe has forgotten to do so, and each of them 
have their share of the cries “ To arms! To arms!” and “ Saddle 
your horses!” and trumpet calls and rolls of drums. On the 
other hand, Mr. Alfred Redhead’s “ Heaven’s Voices” is a very 
pretty setting of some graceful words by Miss Mary Mark-Lemon, 
unaffected in style, but thoroughly artistic in character. Of 

ianoforte music from the same publishers we have “ Marche 
maine,” by Mr. Edward Redhead, an effective piece ace 
and “The Marionettes’ Ball,” by Mr. J. C. Beazley, a sketch 
somewhat slight construction, but not wanting in spirit and even . 
in humour. The sixth volume of Messrs. Wood & Co,’s Organ 
Library, edited by Mr. Walter Spinney, is also before us. It 
contains four voluntaries, entitled respectively “March,” “ Soft 
Voluntary,” “ Rhapsodie,” and “March in G Minor,” of which, 
perhaps, Dr. Hinton’s “ Rhapsodie” is the most original; but all 
the pieces sustain the reputation of this excellent publication. 
“Hush! the night draws on,” by Mr. Robert H. Earnshaw, is a 
cleverly written part song for male voices, which, we doubt not, 
will be welcome to amateur glee clubs. Of the six songs written 
p Ame Gerard F. Cobb under the title of “ Lieder und Gesiinge ” 
(Messrs. Augener & Co.), it is hard to point out which are the 
best ; but we may indicate “O Wind that blows out of the West” 
and “ The morn hath not the glory that it wore ” as highly artistic 
productions which will amply repay the study they deserve. Mr. 
Cobb's work is always thoughtf and at times attains a point’ of 
expression that may well be called poetical. 

Messrs. E, Ascherberg & Co. send us two songs of the average. 
drawing-room style, called “ Father's Boat,” b . Henry Pontet,. 
and “ At Heaven's Gate,” by Mr. R. Randolph Arndell, neither 
of which rise above the usual ballad style. “The Angels and 
the Lilies,” Mr. Alfred Redhead, and “’Twas not so long 
ago,” by M. Henri Logé, are pleasing ballads, and will doubt- 
less become — while “The British Volunteers’ March,” by 
Mr. George h, is an effective quickstep, and will serve 
its purpose admirably. These pieces are published by Messrs. 
Robert Cocks & Co, Signor Paolo Tosti’s song, “ Help me to 
pray,” published by Signor Tito di Gio Ricordi, cannot fail to be 
as successful as the otber productions of this popular composer, 
who has shown himself so complete a master of the style which is 
at present most in favour with the public. “Though,” yy Mr, 
Claude Melville, and “ ‘The Cuckoo's Song,” by 
Newsam, both published by Messrs, Reid Bros., are effective little 
drawing-room songs; while Mr. Leonard Barnes’s “Crown 
Coronet, and Crozier,” a Primrose song, dedicated to Lord 
R. Churchill, may perhaps delight the members of that fraternity 
more by reason of its sentiments than on account of its music. 
Another song by Mr. Claude Melville, and published by Messrs. 
Conrad Herzog & Co., is “Star of pa | Life,” a graceful and 
melodious ballad, unaffected in style, quite within the powers 
of amateur si . Miss May Ostlere emulates Steibelt’s style in 
her “Marche Soudanese,” which she has dedicated to Lord OC. 
Beresford. The music is accompanied by a printed description of 
the different motives, and the guns and tom-toms are duly indi- 
cated in large capitals, while all ends happily for the British 
troops. Miss Ostlere has forgotten to give us the cries of the 
wounded which did such good service in “The Battle of 
Prag” Sonata, an omission which perhaps she may kindly correct 
in the next edition of her March. Mr. Erskine Allon’s “ Vinesms , 
Waltz (City Music Publishing Co.) will be found to be a very 
pretty piece of dance music. , 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


FTER a considerable time during which no really noteworthy 
French novel has appeared, we find ourselves with no less 
than six volumes of novels or tales before us, most, if not all, of 
them by men who, as things go in France now, are at the head 
of the profession of French novel-writing. The great M, Zola 
represents Zolaism ; M. Léon Cladel represents something which 
is too often not much more cleanly than Zolaism, but which is, at 
any rate, literature, though a very wilful and grotesque kind of 
literature. M, André Tueuriet, among a rout of naturalists and 
analysts and psychologists, still bears aloft the banner of good 
art, and exemplifies the traditions of great artists. M. Paul 
Bourget puts his undoubted talent at the service of what we can- 
not but tlfink a very false view of literature and an equally false 
view of life. M, Anatole France repeats the pleasant effect of his 
Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, and M. Jules de Glouvet, if he does 
not quite renew the shock of Le Forestier, is better than in his 
recent 
We suppose M. Zola must come first, though we do not intend 
to dwell much on Germinal (1). As we shall not be suspected of 
any tenderness for the author, it may be said without hesitation 


(1) Germinal. Par Emile Zola. Paris: Charpentier. 
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that in some notices we have seen of the book too much is made 
of its Zolaisms. They are bad enough of course—M. Zola writing 
of life in a coal-mine without any of our English — regu- 
lations, without religion, without anything between classes but the 
relation of iteur and exploité to soften it, may be divined, 
shuddered at, and if the reader likes, avoided. But he has at least 
this excuse, that his coarseness belongs more naturally to his 
subject, and is not, like that of Pot bouille and La joie de vivre, 
daubed on without any reason, except that people might be ex- 
tor to M. Zola for dirt, that he was too much of an 
est tradesman to disappoint his customers. There is even a 
faint glimmer of romance in the relations of Etienne and Catherine, 
the hero and heroine, as far as M. Zola indulges in such anti- 
ie as heroes and heroines. Nor are the toils, the strikes, 
the accidents of the miner's life unfavourable to M. Zola’s one 
en age merit, that of forcible description. Nobody who is 
likely tu be shocked at M. Zola is in the least likely to be tempted 
by this notice to read Germinal; the author is too well known. 
But the Zolas of this world, like other personages not of it, deserve 
their due. 

M. Cladel’s quaintly named book (2) (it would perhaps be better 
if M. Oladel, who is quite original enough without it, were not so 
deliberately quaint) must in the same way be recommended, with 
the strict condition that it is recommended as a book by the 
author of Les va-nu-pieds, and ing his characteristics. It 
consists of short tales and sketches; some of them outrageous 
enough in matter; too many of them over “ tormented” in form. 
a still they are all very different from the work of Tom, Dick, 


M. Bourget dedicates his work (3) to Mr. Henry James, and to 
a certain extent they are birds of a feather. They talked, it seems, 
at what M. Bourget calls the “ hospitable Atheneum Club,” of the 
definition of the novel, and came to the conclusion that it ought 
to be “a personal impression of life.” We don’t agree with 
them; but that may pass. Taking M. Bourget’s definition, it 
seems that it strikes him as a cruel enigma that a young man 
brought up piously and properly, but in cotton-wool and at apron- 
strings, by two good ladies, and shielded from all knowledge of the 
ways of a society which is neither pious nor proper, should fall 
under the dominion of a worthless woman, and remain under it 

ite her infidelity. We do not see the enigma in the first place, 
the impression of life seems to us to be a very partial, not to 
say a very unhealthy, one in the second. We may be hard on 
M. Bourget, but it is positively irritating to see a man of 
so much talent, and such an excellent faculty of writing, the 
slave to @ passing and unlovely fashion of literature, and to a 
a ial conception of life. For the current view of life nowa- 
ys in France is in reality as provincial as it thinks itself cos- 
mopolitan. 

On the other hand, the author of Sauvageonne (4) is no prude, 
and never pretends to be one, but even Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
ag, woe acquit him of Lubricity-worship. His present 
hero—like not a few other heroes of his—a tax-collector, goes 
through three successive experiences with the other sex. He first 
courts a young lady, and very unjustifiably, it must be owned, jilts 
her at the last moment, on the plea that he is sure after all that 
he does not love her. Then he is the hero of a Joseph adven- 
ture with a pretty girl of the lower class, and resists temptation 
only to find his virtue ridiculed, and to see the girl cast away 
after all. His last trial may be sought in the book. A Prussian 
bullet ends the wrestlings of Eusébe Lombard with the cross 
fortunes of this world. M. Theuriet, it will be seen clearly, 
is no optimist any more than he is a prude. But his view of life, 
if sombre, is large and sane, and he no more walks in a vain show 
of vice than he walks in a vain show of virtue. His landscape 
painting is excellently true; his characters live, and every now 
and then one comes across those ony = | traits of description 
or dialogue which at once make them living, and fix the literary 
power of the autbor in the reader’s mind. 


We only class M. Anatole France's Livre de mon ami (5) amoug 
novels because it is not easy to class it among any other books, 
and because it is mainly narrative in form. It is a kind of collec- 
tion of reminiscences of childhood and youth mixed with miscel- 
lanea, charmingly written in parts, and with a pleasant and 
amiable fancy pervading it. But, M. France, it was not Lord 
Palmerston who made the remark about the intolerableness of life 
save for its pleasures. No one was less likely to say it seriously, 
and as a joke it was not at all in his line of humour. Sir G. O. 
Lewis ought not to be robbed of what is fast becoming his chief 
title to remembrance, at least in the popular mind. 

In L’Etude Chandoux (6) M. Jules de Glouvet returns to that 

ant life which he knows so well and which he draws with a 
fees bratal m than some others, but certainly not with a less 
forcible. The subject of the book is the ambition of a peasant 
couple (or rather of the mother), who have scraped together a 

fortune, to see their son “ un monsieur,” and its lamentable 
result, The mere story is excellently told, and there is a covert 


(2) Quelques sires. Par Léon Cladel. Paris : Ollendorff. 

(3) Cruelle énigme. Par P. Bourget. Paris: Lemerre. 

(4) Eusébe Lombard. Par André Theuriet. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(5) Le livre demon ami. Par Anatole France. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(6) L’Etude Chandour. Par Jules de Glouvet. Paris: Plon. 


satire which is very noteworthy. The book ends, too, with a 
marriage sans dot and between two penniless persons—an outrage 
our liveliest admiration and 
sympathy. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


as untiring zeal of Mr. Charles Marvin is freshly exemplified 
in The Russtans at the Gates of Herat (F. Warne & Co.). 
Every one should read this effective reply to the claims of 
M. Lessar and the unscrupulous statements of the adherents of 
Russia in our patriotic _—. Mr. Marvin's plain and short way 
with “O. K.” and similar casuists is excellent. He does not feebly 
lament their suppressio vert, but speaks plainly of their so-called 
case as compacted of lies, supporting this incontrovertible view 
with evidence that is more than damaging. His mastery of the 

ints of the situation enables him to put the frontier question very 
orcibly and clearly, and to give a succinct narrative of all the 
smart little moves of General Komaroff and his henchman, the 
notorious Major Alikhanoff. That the Afghans in occupying 
Penj-deh merely re-entered their own, he conclusively shows 
from Skobeleff’s and other military maps that give the hs- 
Khoja Saleh frontier, and from the express recommendation of 
M. de Giers that this boundary should be formally and definitely 
laid down. “The only point,” as Mr. Marvin says, “really unde- 
termined by diplomacy was, where it crossed the Murghab river ; 
but here, again, as Russian diplomatists followed their military 
map-makers as s the two terminal points, it was a fair 
assumption that they followed them also as the Murghab 
section.” The — of Penj-deh did not provoke the 
advance of General Komaroff. The event was no secret, yet for 
two months the Russians made no move from Sarakhs. When, how- 
ever, Komaroff pushed on to Pul-i-Khatun, the governor of Bala 
Murghab, “like a good soldier,” says Mr. in, sent out an 
Afghan picket to Sariyazi, a short distance to the north—not the 
south, as misprinted p. 77—of Penj-deh. This was made the 
excuse for the subsequent Russian occupation of Ak-Robat and 
Zulfikar, which Mr. Marvin bluntly characterizes as an invasion of 
the Ameer’s territory. All who wish to learn the truth about 
the “ Afghan sentry-box,” and the “ ethnographical grounds” upon 
which England is asked to surrender territory that is the = Ay 
India, should read Mr. Marvin's chapter, “ How Herat is the Key 
to India.” As many Englishmen are rendered indifferent by the 
belief in a prodigious mountain barrier existing between Herat and 
the disputed territory, they may profitably learn that the Paro- 
pamisus do not range above goo feet, and that, as M. Lessar 
discovered, there is no real barrier between Merv and Herat. 
Besides the momentous interest of Mr. Marvin's book, it includes 
a lively sketch of Alikbanoff’s career and many suggestive anecdotes 
of Skobeleff, together with maps and portraits, 


An Appeal Gordon's Grave and the Loss of “the Arab 
City” (Chapman & Hall) is a little pamphlet that appeals to —— 
Englishman. The first portion is merely 4! to an arti 
reprinted from Blackwood's Magazine which veils in the decent 
guise of allegory the shame and scandal of the fall of Khartoum. 
It is not a bad example of allegory, but it also very successfully 
enfeebles the significance and dramatic force of the facts. The 
plain truth involves a sterner moral. 


Any particulars relating to Khartoum are just now in demand, 
and Colonel Grant's Khartoum as I saw it in 1863 (Blackwood 
& Co.) may be read with interest. It is a brief abstract from the 
author's journal, written when travelling with the late Captain 
Speke. 

Mr. Sidney Whitman is indignant because, other things, 
an actor recently spoke of his “ mission”; and, on the whole, we 
agree that it would be well if actors did not encourage the notion 
that they were doing the work of the clergy and schoolmasters. 
But Mr. Whitman himself has a mission, though he is too modest 
to hint at it, in his amusing tirade Fetish Worship in the Fine Arts 
(Remington & Co.). His mission is to correct the taste of the 
public. This is not a novel mission, nor is Mr. Whitman 
the pioneers of the work; but he shows so keen a sense of the 
present parlous condition of art and the demoralization of artists 
that we may look to him for guidance. His next work may provide 
the thoughtful and profound criticism absent from this prolonged 
grumble against things as they are. In the meanwhile, the arts 
must perforce languish. 

The Chinese Painted by Themselves (Field & Tuer) is a well- 
executed translation by Mr. James Millington from the French of 
Colonel Tcheng-Ki-Tong, Military Attaché of China at Paris. 
The authcr is a observation, * writes with 

t sense umour when comparing Western and 
Griesed civilisation His account of his country is thoroughly 
patriotic, and includes much that is ingenious and suggestive. 

We should yy Are for The Lady of the Lake in & series 
of “Classics for Children” (Boston: Ginn, Heath, & Co.). 
Perhaps the term is more inclusive in America than here. . 
Ginn’s edition of the poem is well printed, with excellent notes to 
the text, and a neat little map. 

Mr. Herbert Fry’s Zondon in 1885 (Allen & Co.) contains 
a wonderful amount of historical and other information, condensed 
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with great skill, so as to be a good guide and useful handbook 
Mr. Sell's Dictionary of the World's for 1885 is a practical 
guide to those about to advertise. 

at & the ninth volume 
of the ofessional Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers 
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to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
33 Sournampton Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the SaTorDay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d. 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Wrtt1am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B.F.Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


Copies of the SatunDAY Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes ; also of M. But, 6 Passage des Postes, 
Brussels. 


The Saturpay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the Saturpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly ali the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher,at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, VOLUME LVIIL., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d, each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


oF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CoNTENTS OF No. 1,537, Apriu 11, 1885. 


Sinope-on-the-Khushk. 
The Prince of Wales in Ireland. 
Coaling Stations and Armed Ships. | The Corporate Property Bill. 
Egypt. M. Brisson's Prospects. 
Mr. Courtney on Freedom. The Admiralty and War Office. 
Central America. The Indian Feudatories, 
Advice to a Candidate. 


St. Bartholomew's Priory, Smithfield. 

Mr. H. A. J. Munro. The Picture Galleries. 
Spiritual Physic. The Crystal Palace Concerts. 
Saints Cyril and Methodius. 

The Theatres. The Revenue. 

The “Lay” of the Good Lord Rosebery. 
Autobiography of Henry Taylor. 

Three Novels. Life and Writings of Charles Leslie 
Shropshire Folk-Lore—Part II. Taouist Texts. 
Women of the Day. The Discoveries of America. Masai Land. 
A Book on Rome. Marriage Law in France. 
Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and — 
Recent Music. French Literature. 

New Books and Reprints. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MELNOTTE ET FILS, Reims. 


1880 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE.— 


Extra Sec, Sec, and Brat, price 84s. per dozen. 
45s. per dozen half-bottles. 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
WINE MERCHANTS & SHIPPERS, 
188 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


1880 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE. 
MELNOTTE ET FILS, Extra Sec. 


1880 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE. 


MELNOTTE ET FILS, Sec. 


1880 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE. 
MELNOTTE ET FILS, Brit. 


1880 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE. 


MELNOTTE ET FILS. Finest Vintage since 1874. 
Agents: 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


1558 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


MELNOTTE ET FILS, Reims. 


TONGA, the SPECIFIC for eee 


Tonga m pointe: ré J,utation in of Neu Lancet. 
Has proved effective in al cases in which we have 
prescribed 2”. Press. 


2s, 4s. 6d., Of all Chemists. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The THIRTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the 
CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN from 9.30 to6.30. Admission, 1 


bad THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, gompigeet afew days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with “Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. _ From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


ARTs’ 's’ BENEVOLENT FUND ( incorporated by Royal 
Charter) for the RELIEF of the WIDOWS and ORPHANS of British Artists. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will he held 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, on Wednesday, April 22, Ir85. 
The Right Hon. Viscount HARDINGE in the Chair. 


The Institution is by the voluntary donati and rtists 
ent 


Patrons the Fine any Tickets, ; Ladies’, may be 
{ the Stewards, att e Barof masons’ Tavern, and of the Secrecary, L. Young, Esq., 
93 Garrick Street, W.C. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 8.W.— 
on. yo The on May 1. wih Anne, 
inorsante) and Physi sica. and <a whit be be held on May 
‘or prospecius and further particulars, 
F. DE HAVILLAND HALL, M. D., Dem. 


Uy | ‘HE GROCERS’ COMPANY’S SCHOLARSHIPS for 
ORIGINAL ry AIDef SANITARY SCIENCE.—The 

ope of the va ue of £250 ear, and open only to British Subverts. a nded with 
view to enc: urave the making te exact researohes into ~ causes of i moortant diseases, 

thee by which they may be puter Th 


“he th thy il ty Jette addressed to the CLERK of 
cers Hall, London, from whom copies the scheme 


: 
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CHELTENBAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
ht Four £20. Election th iS plies, An ADDITIONAL SCHOLAR- 
© comes out first in the Junior lar- 


£40 fi 
ship Ex for ‘one wil be given the ite given to the Son of an 
Apply to the SecrzTaRy, the College, Cheltenham. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 


open to Competition 
h from 
Year in cise of echolare whi. requ Thich, may be increased -y bry 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM begins Friday, 


April 24. Apply to the PRINCIPAL for particulars. 


R4 DLEY COLLEGE.—SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Radley College, A 


COLLEGE, near READING. rated 
Royal 1962. FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (fre d and 
tuition” ONE E EXHIBITION, value £50 per annum, and THREE EXHIBITIONS, value 
irty Guineas per annum, will be competed for ou June 30. Candidates must be between 
pieven end nay yt on the date named. Examination in Classics and Mathematics. 
Separate Pape boys over and under Thirteen. Sons of ent Gentlemen are 
alone ¢ tligible. "Next Tem n begins April 24.Apply to the Rev. thi 


PRIN ITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire 
hlands).—Classical and Modern Sides—the latter a systematic, practical education 
for BOYS enterin cart upon life. Preparation for the Univer-ities, Indian Civil Service, 
Army, and other nations. TWO SCHOLARSH = wi a be d for 
competition in ‘August —For particulars, prospectus, &c., apply to the 


THE HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 


Terrace, W., will RE-OPEN for Easter Term on Mon April 27.—Prospectus m: 
be had on application, dai ly, from Two to Four o'clock. a - - 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—A Number of OPEN 


SCHOLARSHIPS, veryh fren will be Open for Competition in July.— 


PREPARATORY ‘SCHOOL for BOYS, 88 Gloucester Street, 

Warwick Square, S.W. Conducted b; UTTON. Thorough preparation for the 
Public Schools. ‘There is an Elementary Ciass ” little Boys under Seve MER 
TERM will bezin on Wednesday, A, ‘Apa 15. References to Parents. — Prospectuses and 
further information on application. 


ILLSIDE, ELSTREE.—Thorough PREPARATION for 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS from Seven to Fourteen. T 
healthy, and within easy reach of London. The house is large and pte andy with extensive 
Grounds and he ges The pawns arrangements are under the immediate superintend- 
ence of the Hi Mostar 's Wife, and the Boys have all the comforts of ho During the 
last ten Hillside aye s have taken at Rugby. Charterhouse, Westminster, 
St. Paul's, Merchant Tavlors’, Marlborough, ppingha: m, Clifton, and ellington. 
~ Backward and Delicate Boys receive individual and special tuition. Terms moderate,—For 
Prosp and apply to Mr. DaviD MUNRO, Hillside, Elstree, near London. 


ENSINGTON FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
Kensington Square. Founded 1831. Visitor—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 
Head-Master—The Rev. G. 8. RAYNOR, M.A.., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

by AS staff of } For Boarders and Day Scholars a general 
cation. 8 also speci a 
terms and information apply to the 26 Kensington 


Bou RNEMOUTH.—PRIVATE TUITION for Delicate BOYS. 
PuELrs, *: Brinkiea. Bedrooms, Swimming Bath, Covered Fives Court.—Address, Rev. E. R. 


HUNYAD!I JANOS. 


“THE BEST NATURAL APERIENT.” 
Lonpon Meprcat Recorp. 
“ Has evidently established itself in favour with the leading 
hospital physicians and therapeutists of every country, and their 
testimonies bear witness to its action as a speedy, sure, and gentle 
aperient for ordinary use.” 
British Mepicat Journal, August 30, 1884. 


The name of the “ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on every Label secures genuineness. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Its numerous competitors appear to have, one after another, 
fallen away.”— British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884, on the 
International Health Exhibition. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
8ft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s.6d. |  3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s. 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s. 

A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable,at a very moderate 
price. 3ft..30s. This with a + Mattress (3 ft., 20s.) makes a most comfortable Bed, 
and — be surpassed at the 

HEAL’'S SOMMIER ELASTIQUE “PORTATIF, of which 30,000 have been sold, is 
the best Spring Mattress yet invented. 3ft., 40s. This, witha French Mattress, makes a 


t luxurious 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


PLAIN SUITES, from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s, SUITES OF WHITE 
from £14. ASH AND WALNUT SUITES, from £12 12s, oa. specially 
suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. EAS CHAIRS, from 35s. COUC . from 75s. 
WRITING TABLES, from 25s. OCCASIONAL TABLES, from ee 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 198 TOTTENH:iM COURT ROAD. 


Kine EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, Birmingham.— 
Governors of this School being aboutto APPOINT a HEAD MISTRESS to take 
charge 7 the Girls’ a School, Bath Row, ae. ladies who are desirous of 
in their applications and six eopies of testimouials 


Mowing ct CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN (exclu- 
April 


Epucation, GERMANY.—An ENGLISH LADY, from 
India, settling in Hanover for several years, for the EDUCATION of her t 

wishes to take charge of One or Two GIRLS (from Six to Twelve years), to, tor» Children. 
herown. Highest references, tn England, India, and Germany.—Address, Mrs. SANDFORD, 
Eich Strasse 51, Hanover. 


DANUBE. —PASSAU to IRON GATES.—PESTH EX- 


HOME TRAINING for COLONIAL LIFE.—The COLONIAL 
COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, Limited.—For apply to the 
HoNoRARY SECRETARIES, 6A Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


THE CHURCH DEFENCE INSTITUTION. 


President—His Grace the Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Offices—9 Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 
tution is now pre pests of England and Wales free 


The Insti 
of all cost eres what may incurred local 
Specimen P: te of the Institution's Put ions may be had on application to the 


= Subscriptions and Donations are Urgently Needed, 


and should be sent to Mr. G. H. F. Nye, Financial Secretary, 9 Bridge St: 
minster, 8.W., and crossed Hoare & P.O.O.’ on tee 
Office, London, E.C. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annee) including Annual Subscriptions .......... £4,000 
THE COURCIL. ap: HELE and ont permanently reduce it, either by 


KLECTRICAL POWER STORAGE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices : 4 Great Winchester Street, E.C. Works : ; Millwall, E. 
Telephone Nos.....Office. Wor! 
Registered Te!egraph address : Storage 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS of the “ E. P. ACCUMULATOR, abso 
ness and failure in Electric Light ; enables lamps to farm at any hour 
“oben e ith beauty of the 


are not running, thus wit! 
Electric Ligh ey of gas. This renders it especially suitable forl Hotels, Mansions, 


Residen 8. 
Electric Li cht Plant for te I Mati 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP. PEARS’ SOAP. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1ss4. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delieious and le article.” —Standard. 


FRY’S 
COCOA. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
W. W.SToppart, Ana/yst for Bristol. 
TWENTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS. 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H. NEVILL. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 


Admission, 9 a.M. to7 P.M. 3s.6d.| | Evening, 7 to 9 p.w. 2s. 
Sundays, 10 a.m. till 1 p.m. 3s. 6d. 


Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressin 
Room attached, . 


SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 


Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE. 
Prospectus post free on application. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
J OSEPH GILLOTT’s STEEL PENS,—Sold by all Stationers 
throughout the World. 


490 


| 
| 
i} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| The salary consists of a fixed payment of £150 per annum, together with a capitation fee of 
£1 on eveey girl above 100. The accommodation is for 200 pupils. A salary of £200 will be 
guaranteed for the first two years. A 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to the SecreTary, King Edward's 
| 
(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— On the verge of the 
Atlantic, with the beautiful coast and inland scenery of North Devon, i ee! 
| be, North Devon. 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|| 
} | Por 
Public 
|| 
} 
| 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP — 


of LONDON. 
Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. Physician—Dr. STONE. 


Fuyanciat Ixrormation, June 1, 1884: 


Total Funds £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income £543,27: 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,575, 688 

Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437, ,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 
+ a garpel Division of Profits. Of the-e 1,070 were then, by means of 
Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual ‘Premiums, 
but had, in alnest every case, additions made to the sums originally 


PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at 
very moderate Rates of Premium, one-tifth of which may remain a charge 
u ba the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division 

fits. 


MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
financial year, £4 5s. 9d. per cent. of the total income. 


QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the Fifty-fifth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, 
Forms of Proposals, &c. may be had on application to the Office, 1 and 2 
Tue Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established by Royal Charter, a.D. 1720, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., aso PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


Dive, Lit Assurances have been em granted by the Corporation for more than a 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 

Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 

S protection against omission to pay premiums: 

orld-wide residence alter one year in ordinary cases: 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed ‘I'wo Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The 

next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 

Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50 Regent Street, W., and 
14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
Extracts from the Rerort of the DinEcTors for 1984. 

‘The Proposals received for New Assurances amounted to on. Of these I | aaa were 
issved, assuring £518,085, end in New for 
Re-assurances) the sum of £ 
Proposals for £71,150 were vithes declined by the Directors or not completed. 

The — for the year amounted to £141.41, being £312 less than the amount for 1883. 
m1. ——— from all sources was 4315,571, an increase of £3,200 upon the revenue for the 


to total Funds of the 1, 1884, were £2.323,284. On December 31 last 
= : Ad — an increase of £065,671:—showing the progressive character of the 
siness of the 


During the past year the Directors = revised their rates of Premium for“ ritostt Peete 
rances,” and at the earlier 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
ESTABLISHED 183). 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED FUND........ £1,000,000. 
PROFITS DECLARED, £3,400,000. 
Working Expenses about 6 per cent. of the Income. 
Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
48 GRACECIURCH STREET, LONDON. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1303.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 

Capital, £1,cv,000. Paid-up and {nvested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 

E. COZENS SMITIL, General Manayer. 


— 


ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO’S 
APRIL CIRCULAR, now ready, contains the best 
information for all classes of Investors, and points out certain securities 


which pay from 5 to 10 per Cent, on the capital invested. 


Every Capitalist and Investor should send for a Copy. 
Post free on application, 


STOCKBROKEERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Accounts opened qncieding to the usual practice ofother Bankers, and Interest allowed 
onthe minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £5 
keeping accounts. Money received on De 


». No commission charged for 
posit at 3 per cent. repayable on demand, 

‘The Bank undertakes, free of charge, the « custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Secur.tic. 
and Valuables; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Co upons; and the purcha-e 
and sale of St and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphlet on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


(Sir Francis Dillon Beil, 
they are authorised to of the “Debentures of the joan to bens 
Debentures for conversion on the tollowing terms, viz. 

y will be issued for the 


a new D b 


at par on 
manner 


may be 
. Bank of England, for exchange on or after W Wednes. 


conversion has been m 
a new Debenture as above, upon 
mace before April 15 n 

By the Act 40 and 41 ‘Vict. ch. 59, the revenues of the Colony of New Zealand alone will be 
liable in respect of the stock and the dividends and the Consolid of the 
United Kingdom, and the Commissioners ot Majesty s Treasury, will not be di 
or indirectly liable or for stock or of the dividends 
or for any matter relating thereto. 

Bank of England, March 6, 1855. 


REEHOLD BUILDING GROUND.—CITY of LONDON, 


alf-past ‘T wolves o'clock precisely 
years. several 
Street, and 


rectly 


pay 


Plots of ve very y valuable FRE 
printed forms of proposal, may be had om applic«- 
urther particulars, with conditions an in! forms on 
tion at thie Office, where Plans of the Ground may also be see 
‘The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the hi chest or an 


proposal. 
Terso:.s making proposals must attend reonally or by duly authorized agent on the above- 


mentioned day at hal{-past Twelve o’c.ock precisely, and the parties whose offers are accepted 
will be required to execute an agreement and | bond at 4 same time. 

Proposals must be Cr | on the ou Ground, Addle Street,” or other- 
the case be, din, add to the before Twelve 
o'clock on the said day of treaty. 

Sewers’ Oilice, Guildhall ; HENRY BLAKE, 

ha, 1385 Principal Clerk. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. The Patent Tuning Apparatus supersedes the old 
wooden wrest plank and its clumsy old pegs, with the consequent 
grave defect of quickly getting out of tune; ease, perfection, and 
durability of tuning being thus attained. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 

Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free, 


JACKSON & GRAHAM 


AND 
COLLINSON & LOCK. 


WESSBS. JACKSON & GRAHAM are offering for SALE 
during the next two months the whole of their STOCK, one of the largest 
and most valuable in Europe. The articles are of high merit, and the prices are 
much below the cost of production. In every Department purchasers will find 
great and unquestionable bargains. An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on 
application, Full particulars of the new Business will shortly be published, 


Amalgamation of 


ages of life these rates are now lower than those of 
every sine 70 10 86 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
NORTHERN ASSURANOE COMPANY. BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
“stablis' 1836, 


FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON-1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN~3 KING STREET. 
NCOME aud FUNDS (1s33). 


ines 184.000 
Interest 124,000 
Accumulated Funds £2,890,000 
PHEnNIxX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET ay CROSS, LONDON. —Established 1782. 


against Loss by Fire and Lighrning effected im ell parte of the World. 
claims arranged with and liberality. 

WILLIAM C. MACDONAL 

FRANCIS B. MACDONALD 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE OO. Est, 1825.— 


Joint Secretaries. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 


CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loypox Depot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
ROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
od Cash Frices extra charge fer tiene gives. nad 
Court Road, and 10, 20.a0d21 Morwe W. Established 


FPIRESIDE COMFORT, — The LITERARY MACHINE, 


for Holdi any Position over an Easy Chair, Bed, orm 
olding in any Sofa. Delic 


luxurious. CARTE 
Street, Portland Place, London, W. Beware of Limitations. a, New 


i! 
agcnts appointed by t Governor of New Zealand in ‘ t t Ne Zealen Con 
fame amount, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per annum for seven years, frou . 
April 15, 1885, to April 15, 182, when it will aa. into £107 New Zealand Four per Cent. 
Consolidated Stock inscribed at the Bank of England, which will rank pari pass 
‘assured. — ner Cot. Consvlidated Stock already created and issued, and redeemabl 
ovember t, 
Apoticatnans for conversion will be received up to April 30 next, inclusive. 
The interest mpon the new Debentures will he payable by coupons in the same 
upon the Consol Debentures—viz., January 15, April 15, July 15, and October 15, at the Bank 
of England, the first coupon being for the dividend due July 15 next. 
Consol Debentures, from which the ¢ 
deposited at the Chief Cashier's Office 
duy next, the inst. They must bea 2 
| must be left three clear days for examination. Reccipts will be given for the Debenture- 
a and thenew Debentures will be issued in exchange as soon after as possible, 
The usual Anvual Drawing for Redemption of the Consols will take place on Tuesdey, 
March 31 next; Dehentures deposited before that date will not be affected by the drawiny 
ee | a of Consol Debentures drawn for redemption, in respect of which no application iv 
| 
{ 
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— 
BY PARCELS POST. 
Never sold in England before at the price. 


THE PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 


BARBER & OCOMPANY’S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 
Is. 6d. per pound. A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 


tor arcels Post for 10s., or 2} lbs. for 4s. 3d., to any post town in the 
Kingdom. Postal Orders from Js. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be had trom all Post-Offices for 1d, 


Compare this with that advertised at 2s., or 6 ibs. fur 12s, 6d. 
BARBER & COMPANY. 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61 Street, E.C. The Borough, london Bridge. | Manchester—93 Market St. 
rne Grove, W. Brightun—li7 North Street. Bristol—38 Corn Street. 
's Cross, N. Birwingham—-Quadrant. Preston-F 
Great Titchtield Street,W. | Liverpool—! Church Street. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


Is often caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. h-~ Rev. R. H. Baynes, M.A., Hon. 
Canon Worcester Cathedral, writes ; * The spectacles you adapted are all I could desire, and 
my 7%, feel strung alreudy: I vm regres that I did as “know of your exceeding skill years 
Similar Testimonials from Ear Sir Julius Dr. Radcliffe, Consultin 
Phocians Hospital ; A. J. McIntyre, Esq., M.P. ; F. D. Dixon- 
IL. F.S.8., Oculist Optic 1A OLD BOND STREE’ 
eleaealiy adapts his cnageved Spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest sights. 
let containing suggestions tor the preservation of sight tree. Established over 30 years. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 
Manufacturers of Artistic Porcelain and Glass 


DINNER SERVIES DESSERT SERVICES TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES | BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES, 


Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 


Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 
466, 468, ann 470 OXFORD STREET 
SoLy ADDRESSES : { 3° 31 aN 82 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
UNIVERSALLY we“ BY THE FACULTY. 
ive and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge. 
TAMAR For CONSTIPATION, 
Bile, Headache, 
3s of Appetite, Cerebral Congestion. 
[NDIEN Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Chemist of the Paris Faculty, 69 Queen Street, City, London. 
(jj RLLON. Tamar, unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives, is 
agreeable to take, and never produces irritation, nor interferes with business 
or pleasure. Sold id by all C ists and Drugg 6d. a box, stamp included. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine, 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 


or printed, use 
STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. 


BOOKS, &c. 


Nena SELECT LIBRARY.—Many Copies of all the Best 
tweription “On the Best Authors are in circulation at Mobi ‘S SELECT LIBRARY. 
One Guinea per Annum, and upwards, according to the numbercf Volumes 
on application 
B's SELECT ited, 30 to 34 N Oxford Street, 
Regent Street, W.. ‘and ? King Street, Cheapside. 


(COOMES'S REGENT LIBRARY, 141 REGENT STREET.— 


[THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
Any pat of the United 8 2 
India and China... & 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America........ 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
(THE SATURDAY REVIEW,—The followi 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, fot which 64. eac _ OME be viz.: 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W. 
3 8d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
New and Standard Books. Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Post prompily Libraries arranged and 
Jae BUMPUS, Bookseller to Her Majesty the Queen, 


Street, The Largest Selection in London of GIFT-BOU! every 
description. Catalogues on on application, 25 per cent. discount oy cash. ee 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
RANCE and TONGKING: a Narrative of the Campaign of 


1994, and the Occupation of Further =. By. " Gro. Scorr (SHWAY Yor), Author 
of* The Burman ; his Life and Notions.” with Map ree 8. post free. 


Scott writes with the pen o! Ly = has 
“intimately acquainted with the country 
= James's Gazette. 


bd records from beginning end, otirri clear, 

London: T. Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
Now ready, Third and Revised Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE WINDS: an Essay in Illustration of the New Principles 
of Natural Philosophy. By Wa. Leicnron JonpaX, F.R.G.S. 


No. XXXIX. 6s. 
THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


for APRIL 1885, 
1, THE LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
2. THE TEXTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK LITURGIES. 
3. RELIGION AND SCIENCE: BISHOP TEMPLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
4. DISSENTING TRUST-DEED CREEDS AND STATE CONTROL, 
5. EDWARD COLERIDGE AND THE RISE OF MISSIONARY COLLEGES. 
6. GASCOIGNE'S “ THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.” 
7. THE FAILURE OF VATICANISM. 
8 BISHOP WORDSWORTH’S EPISCOPATE, 1868-1885, 
9. THE ATHANASIAN CREED AGAIN ASSAILED, 
10. CLERGY PENSIONS, 
SHORT NOTICES, 
SporriswoovE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C, 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXVIIL, 
will be published on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 
CONTENTS : 
1, THE AGE OF PROGRESS. 
2. RECENT DISCOVERIES IN GREECE, 
3. ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 
4. BISHOP TEMPLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
5. MODERN GENEVA. 
6. EARLY BRITAIN. 
7. GENERAL GORDON’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 
8 THE PRESENT AND NEAR FUTURE OF IRELAND. 
9. ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 
10. THE GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


‘ow ready, No. II. 2s. 6d. ; per post, 2s. 
(Annual we... 10s. post free; foreign postage, > 6d. extra.) 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by FREDERICK POLLOCK, M.A., LL.D. 


Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford ; 
Professor of Common Law in the Inns of Court, 


CONTENTS: 

THE HISTORY OF THE LAW REPORTS. By Lord Justice Luspiey. 

THE LUNACY LAWS. By T. RALEIGH. 

EARLY ENGLISH EQUITY. By Justice 0. W. Ho_meEs, Massachusetts. 

LAND TENURE*‘IN SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND. IL. By CAMPBELL. 

THE TEXT OF BRACTON. By PAvL Vixocraporr. 

JURISPRUDENCE IN LEGAL EDUCATION. By Professor E. C. CLARK. 

LIABILITY FOR THE TORTS OF AGENTS AND SERVANTS. By the Eprror. 

mores INEDITS DE BENTHAM SUR LE DROIT INTERNATIONAL. By 

RNEST N 8. 

THE CIRCUITEERS: AN ECLOGUE. By the late Jony LeYcesTeR ADOLPHUS. 

REVIEWS AND ROTIORR Voigt on the XII Tables, by E. GRUEBER ; Lawrence on 
International Law, b: K. STEPHEN ; Thenew Fisher's Digest, by JOHN MACDONELL ; 

Piggott on Foreign aS. 3 nr Draft Code for Victoria ; Thompson's Smith on — 

tracts ; Marsden on Collisions at Sea ; H. Smith on Negligence Shortt on Copyright and 

Libel ; E- Boutmy,, Droits Constitu ; Chitty's Equity Index ; Carpmacl’s Patent 

Laws ofthe World; &c. 


NOTES. 
CONTENTS OF EXCHANGES. 
DIGEST OF CASES (Dec. 1884 to March 1885). By EDwarnD MANsonN. 


STEVENS & SONS, 119 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


Now ready, 3s. 6d. 
‘THE BRITISH and FOREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW 
for APRIL, CONTENTS: 
1. THE LAOCOON OF EVOLUTION. 
2. BODY AND WILL. 
3. BONIFACE AND THE PRIMITIVE MISSIONARIES OF GERMANY. 
4. EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. 
5. THE RELATION OF THE GOSPELS AND THE PENTATEUCH. 
6. THE SCOTCH COVENANTERS. 
7. THE CERTAINTY OF ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. 
8 THE ATTITUDE OF THE HISTORIC CREEDS TOWARD HERESY. 
9. THE FILLING UP OF WHAT IS LACKING. 
10. CURRENT LITERATURE. 
JamEs NISBET & Co., 21 Berners Street, W. 


ARCHITECTURAL PROBLEMS for PARLIAMENT.— Seo 


THE BUILDER for this week ; also Articles on Decoration of the Pantheon, Paris, 
by M. Charles Yriarte East Pediment of the Parthenon ; Houses and Manu. 

jes ; Palais de Justice, Brusse's; St. Hi te’s Church, Delfty 
Churches Mr. Hadfield, &c. 4d.; by post, 4)d. Annu 


46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


WORKS BY SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
I. PHILOSOPHICAL. 
1, TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
RY of PRACTICE: E 
2. THE THEORY C an Ethical Inquiry. 
8. THE PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth 
price 21s. 


II. LITERARY. 
OUTCAST ESSAYS and VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays: The Genius of De Qui De Quincey as Political Economist — The 
Supernatural in ‘English Poetry ; wit Note on the True Symbol of Cainent Union— 
English Verse. KE TRANSLATIONS: a Passages from Lucretius, H 
Homer, &c. ove. half-roan, gilt tops, 8s. 

London ; LoycMans, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Also, by the same, 
THE “ARISTOTELIAN” ADDRESS-SIXTH SESSION OF 
THE RELATION of PHILOSOPHY to SOIENOE, 


PHYSICAL and PSYCHOLOGICAL. By Suapwortsa H. Hopasox, President. 


7 & ones 14 rietta Covent G 
WILLIAMS TE, F en: Street, arden, London; and 


London: Davin Bogus, 27 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 
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___the The Saturday Review. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Enna Lyatt, 


Author of “Donovan” &c, 3 vols. 


BETWIXT MY LOVE and ME. By the 


AUTHOR of “A GOLDEN BAR” &c, 2 vols, 


A SIMPLE LIFE. By Lady Horr, Author 


of “Estella” &c, 3 vols. 


LESTER’S SECRET. By Mary Cecm Hay, 


Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money” &c. 3 vols. 


IN and OUT of FASHION. 


Davis Perry. 3 vols. 


DONOVAN : a Modern Englishman. By Epna 


LyaLL, Author of “ We Two” &c. Second FRaition, 1 vol. 6s. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


By RicnarD 


Just published, royal 8vo. cloth, 17s. 6d. 
THE EMPIRE OF THE 
HITTITES. 


By WM. WRIGHT, D.D. 


With Decipherment of Hittite Inscriptions by Professor SAYCE, LL.D.; 
a Hittite Map by Col. Sir CHARLES WILSON, F.R.S., and 
Capt. CONDER, R.E.; and a complete set of Hittite 
Inscriptions by W. H. RYLANDS, F.S.A. 


LETTER FROM THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Rev. AND Dear Srr,—I om zg" very much for your kind 4% The first an 
of the work you have iled me with a lively interest, belonged to a region on 
the borders of which, have k = though but Reyne laboured. Your account of the 
of Hittite is in with the idea which conceives 
them as within the circle of possible bey alliances. ste add. to the euggestion which I 


d more 
GLADSTONE. 


Captain C. R. CONDER in the says:— aa 
The suggestion that the curious Syrian hieroglyphics, found at Hamath and A 

farther north at Carchemish, and in various parts of Asia Minor, are a Histo in, ey 

first hesarded by Dr. Wright, and was independently advocated by. ce in 
-In the valuable work called “ Thi mpire of the Tittites ler will find 
pore ke all the information already collected Pyhi ich is di rough the work of De 
» Chabas, G. Smith, Brussch, Marietre, ond in the later of Prof. Sores and 
fo the shed by the Biblicsl Archwological Society, 
Prof, Kamsay, several other valuable drawings ; and 
has, mareoren. ay & most graphic account of his expedition to Hamath in 1872, when he 


succeeded, w 
found by Burckhardt early in the century........ The careful collection of quthentic 
tion renders Dr. Wright's work a valuable contribution to to Oriental Archwology 


The Gunte says: “ Any one who wishes to know was about this santas 
Toust read this boo! which Dr. Wright has ina lar form 
has been y: et extracted from the various sources that have recen tly been open.”’ 


The Saturday Review says: “Dr. Wright ape most interesting account of how he 


ausplayed fa-rex rescuing from impending destruction some of the most valuable inscriptious 


JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 BERNERS STREET, W. 


COLONEL MALLESON’S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 8vo. with a Map, paper cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE RUSSO-AFGHAN QUESTION 


AND THE 


INVASION OF INDIA. 


By Colonel MALLESON, C.S.I. 
Author of “ Herat.” 
“ The book will well repay perusal. It is not only brimful of information about 


the question now at issue, but it is very readable as an historical sketch; and it | 


must be remembered that the author has taken the fullest advantage of special 
facilities for acquiring the most complete knowledge about — matters,” 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


MR. BUCHANAN’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


STORMY WATERS. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


“ The author of pastry boo written work whish even Mr. Suinburne 


and hich is 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE. AND AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS, 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 
ARTICLES ON 


GEORGE ELIOT, 


GEORGE SAND, besides other Essays and Stories, appear in 
the APRIL Number of TEMPLE BAR, Monthly, ls. 


BY DE BOURRIENNE. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
By his Private SecreTary. Edited, with Preface and Notes. by Colone) 
R. W. Pures, late Royal Artillery. 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Map and 36 
Illustrations, except two, on steel, 42s. 
“An admirable book about Napoleon and his time. It is as entertaining as 
garrulous memoirs ot well-known men written by their intimates are wont to be; 
and, with Colonel Phipps’s judicious editing, it receives genuine a value.” 


BY PROFESSOR GINDELY. 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ 


WAR. By Axton GINDELY. Translated by Pr: fessor ANDREW TEN BROOK, 
2 vols. large crown 8vo. with 2 Maps and 28 Illustrations, 24s, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
FREDERICK BOYLE’S A GOUD HATER. 
CHARLES READE’S A_ PERILOUS 


SECRET. 


MRS. CAMPBELL-PRAED’S AFFINITIES, 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


THIRD SERIES. 
MRS. MACQUOID’S LOUISA. [Just ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” 


A DOG witha BAD NAME. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Now ready, 12s, 6d. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 188, 
VOL. II. (Annesley—Baird), royal 8vo. of 


THE DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months; and it is 
confidently expected that the work will ve completed in about 
Fifty Volumes. 


From THE SPECTATOR. 


We receive with most cordial welcome the first volume of Mr. Leslie Stephen's 
“ Dictionary of National Biography,” a work long needed, often centongtate, 
and at least once commenced, but during the last one hundred and thirty years 
never achieved......The volume before us is deserving of very h commenda- 
tion, as being in mo-t points far in advance of any yet attempted. No more com- 
petent editor could be found for such a work than Mr. Leslie Stephen, and the list 
of contributors shows that be has obtained the co-operation of men who have 
distinguished themselves in several departments of a research. In his 
prospectus, the Editor has referred to the German and Belgian dictionaries now 
in progress, and has stated that it is the intention to provide a dictionary for our 
own nation worthy of taking a place beside them........ If the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography ” continues as it bas begun, it will not only be entitled ‘o o 
place beside these dictionaries, bat as them os they are above the two 
great French collections, 

From THE ATHENZUM. 


For years there has been abundant need of an exhaustive 
English bi In land we bardly 
Wissenschaften” or a Royal Commission for a a. literary enterprise, even 
if it be one of national importance, It ia to the exertions of a publishing firm 
and a private man of letters that we owe the present noble undertaking. An 
examination of the first of the fifty volumes, of which it is to consist, shows that 
the expectations which have been formed concerning it will not be disappointed. 
In fulness, in thoroughness, and in general accuracy, it leaves little or nothing to 
be desired. It compares very favourably with its two ae models in most 
essential points, and in one, at least, it is distinctly superior. Neither the 
nor the Belgian Dictionary indicates the sources from which the eaieee in the text 
has been drawn with equal completeness and precision, A careful bibliographical 
note is appended to even the shortest of the articles; and in some of 
ones this note becomes less on dignst, the 
of which can scarcely be rated 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO 


> 
“I will not,” says Odusseus, “ name ail that he slew, but only the hero Eurupulos.” (2) = PB 
cause the Keteioi are named without epithet, description, or indication, which accords with the 
idea of their being a famous and well-known race. The gradual building up of primitive Dd 
history is, in my eyes, to the fall as interestin 
of physical sciences, which attracts a thousand fol 
remain, Kev. and 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


— 


SPORT. 


By W. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT, 
Late M.P. for North Warwickshire. 
FOX-HUNTING. COVERT-SHOOTING. 
SALMON-FISHING. | DEER-STALKING. 
With 21 Full-page and 24 smaller Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. Henry 
Hope Crealocke, C.B. 


Handsome crown 4to. volume, 21s. 


*,* A fow copies of a Large-Paper Edition will be issued, with extra Full-page 
Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. Crealocke. 


Forming a handsome volume in demy 4to. 
A New Edition will be ready on Monday next. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Considerably enlarged from the “ Fortnightly Review.” 
3 vols. 
A Second Edition will be ready next week. 


NEW NOVEL BY M. J. COLQUHOUN,. 


PRIMUS IN INDIS. 
By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 
2 vols. crown Svo. 


NEW NOVEL BY HAWLEY SMART. 


TIE AND TRICK: a Melodramatic Story. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
3 vols. 


“The author is undeniably one of the most entertaining novelists of the day. In the 
* melods amatic Ly *he makes a new departure. Much has been sung and written on Italian 
brigands Fra Diavolo’ downwards, but never has so phic and — a 
description 0 of their manner of been as in the bee book. 
A rattling lively tale......... not a dull page in it.” — Vanity Fair. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 


STRAIGHT AS A DIE. 


By MRS. EDWARD KENNARD, 
Author of “ The Right Sort.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, Cheap Edition, fcp. 8vo. cloth, with 6 Maps and 25 Illustrations, 2s. 


EPPING FOREST. By Epwarp Norra 
Buxton, Verderer. 


“Mr. Buxton goes about his thoroughly practical His book is plentifully 
furnished with accurate m t thirty pages are occu with simple and clear 
my as to the several watke be taken through the Forest. It may be safely 

id that any one who carefully follows Mr. Buxton's Seeotene will oe a periectly new 
ce ? the Forest and its aan oan beauties. The book is illustrated by some charmi 
of scenes, and of birds 


itr, Buxton has rendered a service to the public in d to Londoners i: 
re preparing a book w jeh must henceforth take 


Just published, small post 8vo. with Plan, cloth, 5s. 


VISITOR’S GUIDE to SIENA and SAN 


GIMIGNANO. By J. L. Bevin, M.A., Author of “ Visitor's Guide to 
Orvieto,”’ 
Third Edition, revised, 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. With Two Plates. -” W. T. Lywy, B.A., F.R.AS, formerly 
of the Royal Observatory, Greenwi 


NEW MAPS. 
THE RUSSO-AFGHAN FRONTIER.— 


STANFORD’S SHILLING MAP of AFGHANISTAN and ADJOINING 

COUNTRIES, on the scale of 78 miles to an inch. Revised to March 23, 

1885. One sheet, Coloured, size 18 by 22 inches. Price: folded sheet, 13.3 

pony Is. on roller, post free, 1s. 6d,; mounted, in 
free, 3s. 


MAP of the ACQUISITIONS of RUSSIA 
in EUROPE and WESTERN ASIA, corrected up to a recent date, giving 
Distances Advanced, Dates, and Population. New Edition, Coloured sheet, 
——_ packed on roller, 3s. 6d. ; mounted in case, 5s.; post free, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


STEPNIAK’S NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


Buses Ul UNDER the TZARS. By STEPNIAK, | Author of 
id Russia.” Translated by WILLIAM WESTALL. 2 vols. 


SONGS from the NOVELISTS. Edited, with Introduction and 


DAVENPORT ADAMS. Fep. 4to. printed in brown ink on hand-made 
bound in illuminated velium. (Nert week. 


COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, London | under the 
Georges. By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each 
Vol. II., comprising COURT LIFE UNDER THE LAST p= pa ready this day. 


THE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” 


“ Molly Bawn,” &e. 3 vols. 
LIL LORIMER. By Tueo Girt. 3 vols. 


“ A romantic novel, full of sunshine pagenous All men, and many women too, will sympathise 
with the youthful Lil!”—Daily Zelegraph. 


SOME STAINED PAGES. By the Author of “The New 
mated with feeling and with touches of subtle humour.’ "Morning Post. 
of the most readable novels of the present season.’’"—John Buil. 


THE WOMAN in WARSAW. By Mase. 


COLLINS. 3 vols. Second Edition ready this day. 
“ Vigorously told........ The actual the icturesque, and well 
carried Mail Gusette. 


NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
PROPER PRIDE. By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Pretty 
Miss Neville’ &c. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 63. 


GREAT PORTER SQ UARE: a Mystery. By B. L. Fanrszon. 
tion, crown 8 
“ One of the parce and most fascinating stories of the day.""—Society. 


THE HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS. By B. L. Farsron. 
8 
ate written, interesting, even engrossing tale.”—Saturday Review. 


THE DUKE’S SWEETHEART. By Dow 
3 cloth, 2s. 6d. 
A powerful and decidedly exciting book.”.—A theneum. 


FOLLY MORRISON. By Frank Barrett. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


eee testing ond « stronger work of fiction than ‘Folly Morrison’ was never penned 
yet." — Whitehall 


GRIF: a . Story of Australian Life. By B. L. Farsgox. Crown 
Full of high dramatic incident.""— Scotsman, 


WARD & DOWNEY, 12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


REMINGTON & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’.—NOW READY. 


JOURNAL of a STAFF OFFICER in PARIS 


during the of 1870-71. By Comte p’HErissox. Demy 
8vo. cloth. 12s. [Just out. 


RUSSIAN PROJECTS AGAINST IN DIA, 
from the CZAR PETER the GREAT to GENERAL SKOBELE FF. 
By H. SurHerLanp Epwarps. Demy 8vo. with Map, showing the 

different Frontiers, cloth, 12s. [Just out. 


THE DEVIL’S PORTRAIT: a Story from 
the Italian of Barrili. By E. WopEnovse. 2 vols, 21s. 


** In the midst of contemporary fiction it is a stroke of good fortune to = upon 
what is a veritable oasis in the shape of Barrili’s new novel.”—Morning Post. 


THE MISSING MAN: a Story. By H. 


SurHERLAND Epwarps. Paper covers, Is. 


“ The novelette deserves, and will doubtless attain, the same success as waited on 
Mr. Conway's first venture.”— World. 


FETISH WORSHIP in the FINE ARTS. 


By Sipney Waitman. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


“ The general public are indebted to Mr. Whitman for an ae, attempt to 
bestow upon them the dubious giftie to see themsels as ithers see a 


Whitehall Review. 


MARK TWAIN BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Compiled by permission from the Best Sayings of this Prince of 
Humorists. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


REMINGTON & CO., HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Now ready, 2s. 


LONDON IN 1885. 


Illustrated by Eighteen Bird’s- Views of the 
Principal 


Also by a Map showing its Chief Suburbs and Environs. 


By HERBERT FRY, 
Editor of “ Royal Guide to the London Charities” &c. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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MACMILLAN & (O'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LATE GENERAL GORDON. 


CHARLES GEORGE. GORDON: 


A Sketch. 
By REGINALD H. BARNES, Vicar of Heavitree ; and 
CHARLES E. BROWN, Major R.A. 
WITH FACSIMILE LETTER. Crown 8vo. ls, 


MEMOIRS. 


By MARK PATTISON, late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


MARIUS, the EPICUREAN: his Sensations 


and Ideas, By WALTER Pater, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, Author of * The Renaissance, Studies in Art and Poetry.” 
2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo. 21s. 
«« © Marius, the Epicurean’ is a book to read and re-read.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“It is attractive through the author's vivid sense of beauty, through his con- 
yy mode of throwing even the processes of thought into a concrete and pictured 
orm,” —Academy. 


TT HE NATURE of the FINE ARTS. By 


H. PARKER, Oriel Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


"THE SCIENTIFIC ) OBSTACLES to CHRIS- 


TIAN BELIEF. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1884. By GrorcGe HerBkERT 
Cunreis, Canon Residentiary of Lichfield Cathedral, Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Lichfield, and Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 


, “Tis the last Rose” to 


RY of MUSIC and IMUSICIANS. 


By eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by Sir Groncre GROVE, 
DC.L., Director of the Royal College of Music, &c. Vols. I., II., and III., 
21s. each, Demy 8vo. cioth, with Illustrationsin Music Type ‘and Woodcnt, 
Also published in Quarterly Parts. Parts I. to XIV., XIX., and XX. 
3s. 6d. each ; XVIL., XVIII., 7s. 


(CSHARLEY KINGSTON’ AUNT: a Study 


¢ Medical Life and Experience. By PEN OLIVER (Sir HENRY THomPsoNn), 
F.R.C.S. — Edition, Crown 8vo. 


EW WORK BY MR. 


AMERICAN POLIT ICAL "IDEAS VIEWED 


from the STANDPOINT of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Three Lectures 

delivered at the — Institution. By JoHN Fiske, Author of “ Darwin- 
ism and other Essays,” “Man's Destiny Viewed in the Light of his own 
Origin.” Crown ds. 


‘HIRD EDITION, REVISED. 


on SOME RECENT AD- 


VANCES in PHYSICAL SCIENCE. With aSpecial Lecture on Force. 
By P. G. Tarr, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge ; 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Third 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC. By A. Mac- 


FARLANE, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Examiner in Mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in BOTANY, 


a COURSE of. By F. O. Bower, M.A., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at 
the Normal School of Science, South Kensington: and Sypnry H. Vings, 
M.A., D Sc., F.L.S., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
and Header in Botany in the University. With a Preface by W. TWISELTON 
Dyer, M.A., C.M.G., F.R.S., F.L.S., Ass:stant-Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. Crown 8vo. PartI. PHANEROGAMA—PTERIDOPHYTA. 6s, 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. G. E, FASNACHT, 


‘VOLTAIRE.— CHARLES XII. Edited by 


G. E. FasSNACHT, Assistant-Master in Westminster School. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


6“ MBS. DYMOND,” a New Story by Mrs. 


RICHMOND RITCHIE (Ariss THACKERAY), is now appearing in 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCCVI. (for APRIL), price Is., contains: 
MRS. DYMOND. Chapters V.—VIII. By Mrs. Rrrcnie (Miss Thackeray). 
MARCH IN MAGNA GRACIA. By Ross, 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
MEMOIRS. By Jonn MoRLEY. 
ASTROLOGY OF SHAKSPERE. By Cooke. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


A NEW STORY by BRET HARTE, 

entitled “A SHIP OF ’49.” Anda Reminiscence vy Mr. ARCHIBALD 
FORBES, entitled “INTERVIEWED BY AN EMPEROR.” See THE 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for APRIL. 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For APRIL 1885, contains: 
1 HE BABY’S LULLABY. Engraved by TuEoporn KNESING, from the 
Picture by L. ALMA TapEMA, R.A. (Frontispiece). 
2. SHIP OF °49 (to be continued). By Braet ‘ia With Illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson. 
3. BYEWAYS. By J.E. Paxton. With Illustrations by 


4. NIERVIRWED’ BY AN EMPEROR. By Forpes. 
5. HE SIRENS THREE (to becontinued). By WaLTen Crane. With Illus- 


trations by Walter Crane. 
6. APPAIR (to be continued). By Hucu Conway (Author of 


N EASTER HOLIDAY. By THe Peyman. 
8. OF ROUMANIAN LAYS. By 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


ote A delightful and instructive guide to th 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS LIST. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 32s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SIR HENRY TAYLOR, K.C.M.G. 


Author of “Philip van Artevelde.” 


ATHEN ZUM. 


Readers of these volumes will find in them a profusion of interesting anecdotes 
about famous men of two, if not three generations ; Sydney Smith and his contem- 
poraries, Carlyle, Mr. Tennyson, and many more of eminence in literature, besides 
politicians and men of the world in yet greater number. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES. By 


Roserr Louis STEVENSON. Fep. 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 


“ Nothing so good has ever yet been done in this way ; it would be hard to praise 
it too highly.” WorLD. 


CIVILIZATION and PROGRESS ; being the 
Outlines of a New System of —* Religious, and Social Philosophy. 
By Joun Beattie Crozizr. 8vo. 1 [Jn a Sew days. 


MEMOIR of COUNT GIUSEPPE PASOLINI, 
late President of the Senate of Italy. Compiled by his Son. Trans- 
——_ abridged by the Dowager-Countess of DaLuoustz. With Portrait, 


HOW to PLAY WHIST, with the Laws and 


Etiquette of Whist ; Whist Whittlings, and Forty full-annotated Games. By 
or Ciuss” (R. A. Procror). Crown 8vo, 5s, 


MADAM: a Novel. By Mrs. Oxipnanrt. 


Cheap Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The SUN: a Familiar Description of his Phae- 


ee. By the Rev. T. W. Wess, Author of ‘ Celestial Objects for 
mmon Telescopes.” With 17 Diagrams and Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 1s. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Heryrica 
EWALD, late Professor of the University of ae. Vol. VII.— THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE. Translated from the German by J. FREDERICK SMITH. 
8vo. 21s, *,* Vols. L.—VI. price £3 19s, 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tsomas BUCKLE. 
Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 8yo. 24s, 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of 

Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. By P. M. Roger. Recomposed 

throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author's Notes, and 

a by the Author's Son, Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 


CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S ST. PAUL. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


By the Rev. W. J. ConyBeare, M.A., and the Very Rev. J. 8S. Howson, D.D., 
Dean of Chester. 

STUDENT'S EDITION, estat and Condensed, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 
46 Illustrations and Maps, Zs. 6d. 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION. With a Selection of Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. 21s. 

LIBRARY EDITION. With all the Original Plates, Maps, and Wood 
Engravings. 2 vols. 4to. 42s, 


BISHOP BROWNE ON THE XXXIX. ARTICLES, 


EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By the Right Rev. Eowarp HanroLp 
Browse, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of the Order of the 
Garter. Twelfth Edition, Revised. 8vo. 16s. 

“ Bishop Browne’s treatise is at once the largest, the most trustworthy, and 
far the ablest and most satisfactory of all expositions of the Thirty-nine Articles 
the Cnurcir of England.” ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 330, will 
be published on WEDNESDAY, April 15. 
CONTENTS : 
1, LAND TENURE IN SCOTLAND. 
2. PRINCE BISMARCK SKETCHED BY HIS SECRETARY. 
3. THE MARITIME ALPS. 
4. THE ARMY OF INDIA. 
5. MEMOIRS OF M. DE VITROLLES. 
6. INDIA-WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? 
7. PAST AND PRESENT STATE OF THE NAVY. 
8. LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
9. LETTERS OF THE MARQUIS DE COIGNY. 
10, THREE REFORM BILLS. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES in RUSSIA. By Augustus J. C. 


Hane, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern and Central Ivaly,” 
“ Wanderings in Spain,” &c. 
visited by Mr. in fact, sort 
loritied guide-book, with all the charm @ @ pleasant and 

Scotsmun. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO RLACE. 495 


The Saturday Review. 


[April 11, 1885. 


MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, 


TRENCH, & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE OLD CORNER HOUSE. 


By L. H., Author of “ A Mother's Idol.” 2 vols. 


atk ment, pathetic expression, insight, and i 


NATURE'S NURSLING: 


A Romance from Real Life. Lady GERTRUDE Stock, Author of 


8 vols, 
“ It is a simple, pure, and for the most part pleasant tale." 


Atheneum. 
“ The a vivid she observes and her is easy and 
natural, but besides these excellent gifts she posnesses in no ordinary degree that of pathos. 
* Nature’ is essentially human, and being 80 it is likely’ to win a large share of 
public favour.""—Morning Post. 


GARMAN AND WORSE. 


A Norwegian Novel. By ALEXANDER L. KreLLaNnD. Translated by 
W. W. 6s, 


Also, a New Edition, in 1 vol, of 


MY DUCATS AND MY DAUGHTER. 


By Hay Hunter and WALTER WHYTE. With Frontispiece, 6s, 
And a new Story, entitled 


DOING AND UNDOING. 


By Mary CHICHELE. 4s, 6d. 


There is power 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each volume. 
THE LATE PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 


THE COMMON SENSE of the EXACT 


SCIENCES, By thelate WILLIAM KivGpon CLIrFoRD. With 100 figures, 


JELLY FISH, STAR FISH, and SEA 


URCHINS; being a a on Primitive Soman Systems. By G. J. 
ROMANEsS, LL.D., F.R.S., Author of “ Mental Evolution in Animals” &c. 
With Illustrations. 


ORIGIN of CULTIVATED PLANTS. By 


ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE. 


PHYSICAL EXPRESSION : its Modes and 
Principles, By Fraxcis WARNER, M.D., F.R.C.P. With 50 


Second Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d. 


ADOLPH: STRECKER’S SHORT TEXT- 


BOOK of ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Dr. JOHANNES WISLICENUS. 
Translated and Edited, with extensive tions, by W, R. HopGkInson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. GREENAWAY, F.I.C. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


BACILLARY PHTHISIS of the LUNGS. 


By Prof. Germain Ske, Translated and Edited for English Practitioners by 
ILLIAM HENRY WEDDELL, M.R.C.S. 


ENGINEERING FOR ESTATES. 


THE PRINCIPLES of CIVIL ENGINEER- 

ING as APPLIED to AGRICULTURE and ESTATE MANAGEMENT. 

By ALAN BaGoT, Assoc, M.Inst. C.E., Author of “ Accidents in Mines,” 
Principles of Coliiery Ventilation,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 


“ Written in the tical spirit not always characteristic of experts. Owners of estates, 

ers, agents, and others concerned may derive much useful information affecting the 

management of land from Mr. Bagot’ 's work. The problems of e and surveying are 
clearly and effectively.’ "Saturday Review. 


-dealt with 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


THE HOMOLOGY of ECONOMIC JUSTICE: 
an Essay by ‘AN East: INDIA MERCHANT, showing that Political Economy 
is Sophistry, and Landlordism Usurpation and Illegality. 
“ A writer who honestly tells Ua ~tyry 4, means deserves every cnsournepment, and there- 


dore thin due limits India * who 3 book 
with the terrifying title of" of of Economic Justice.’ ''—Saturday "Review 


SKETCHES OF CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


BITS of OLD CHINA. By Ws. C. Hunter, 
Author of “ The ‘Fan Kwae’ at Canton before Treaty Days, 1825-1844.” 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 

Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OLD WORLD QUESTIONS and NEW 


WORLD ANSWERS. By DANIEL Pipcroy, F.G.S., Assoc, Inst. C.E., Author 
of “An Engineer's Holiday.” 
“ T was interested in Mr. Pidgeon's book, because he not only new of my 


own country, but even of my own native State, a! d me very 
uch." ME. RUSSELL LOWELL'S Speech at the Society of a. January 22, 1885, 


ONE AND A HALF in NORWAY: a 


Chronicle of Small Beer. AND 


RECOLLECTIONS “of WOOLWICH during 


the CRIMEAN WAR and INDIAN MUTINY, and of the Ordnance end 
War a. together with complete Lists of Past and Present 
Officials of the Royal &c. E. WHITE. 


ON the COMPARATIVE POWER of a 


WAR-SHIP, and HOW to VALUE IT. With Remarks on the Present State 
of the Navy. By MERMAN. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


ted on hand-made » lim: t cloth, 6s. ; 


THE GOSPEL according to MATTHEW, 
MARK, and LUKE. (Just published. 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS. Translated by the Rev. T. K. Cueyne, M.A. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tomas A 
ENGLISH SACRED LYRICS, 
ENGLISH LYRICS. 
FRENCH LYRICS. Selected by George SAINTSBURY. 
ENGLISH ODES. Selected by EpmuND Gosss. 

Q. HORATI FLACCI ®PERA. Edited by F. W. CornisH. 
ENGLISH COMIC DRAMATISTS. Edited by OswaLp CRaWFURD. 
SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. Complete in 12 vols. 

SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. Edited by Epwarp DowpeEn. 

THE SONNETS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by Mark Parrison. 
SELECTED PROSE WRITINGS OF JOHN MILTON. With an Introductory 

Essay by ERNEST MYERS. 
SELECTED PROSE OF JONATHAN With a Preface 
and Notes by STANLEY LANE- 
SELECT LETTERS OF PERCY BYSSHE SuELLSY. Edited by 
Ri GARNETT. 
SELECT POEMS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. With Preface by 
RICHARD GARNETT. 
EDGAR ALLAN POE’S POEMS. With an Essay by ANDREW Lana. 
FABLES BY MR. JOHN GAY. With Memoir by Austin Dopson. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS. Selected by Austin Dosson. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With a Preface and Notes by AUSTIN DoBson. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S DISCOURSES. Edited by Epmunp Gossz. 
Boxes in cloth or buckram, each 5s. ; and also an a Hanging Shelf in 
volumes 


ppropriate 
oak, have been prepared for the Shakspere twelve volumes, or for twelve 
of the general series. These may be had of all Booksellers, 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Uniformly printed on hand-made paper, and bound in cloth extra, gilt tops. 
AUSTIN DOBSON, 


OLD WORLD IDYLLS, and other Verses. 
Fourth Edition, 6s. 
ANDREW LANG. 


RHYMES & la MODE. Second Edition, 5s. 


ANDREW LANG. 


XXXI1 BALLADES in BLUE CHINA. 


New Edition, 5s 
TORU DUTT. 


ANCIENT BALLADS and LEGENDS of 


With an Introductory Memoir by Epmunp Gossz. Second 
tion, 5s, 
FREDERICK LOCKER. 


LONDON LYRICS. 


Portrait, 5s. 
WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


THE LOVE SONNETS of PROTEUS. 
Fourth Edition, 5s. (Jmmediately. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
ALGERNON'- SIDNEY: 


a Review. By 
GERTRUDE M, BLACKBURNE, 


“ Her * Review’ has evidently been a labour of love, and is the product of Gone 
and and though “he has not concealed her likes dislikes, she 
well as accurate as to her facts."’—Spectator., 

“ Miss Blackburne has read and thought, and the result is well west 

“ There is a good deal in Miss Blackburne’s work that is of interest."—~ Academy. - 

Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE AGRICOLA of TACITUS: a Transla- 


tion 
“ We have great pleasure in welcomi: a translation of no ordinary merit. eeeeee read- 
able and Ke have great pleasure in is more, has disti inet character.”Academy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
WALLENSTEIN: a Drama. By Friepricu 
ScHILLER. Done into English Verse by J. A. W. no M.A, 
MR. GILBART-SMITH’S NEW PO: 


Tenth Edition, with 
Ummediately. 


‘ T ” 
THE LOG o’ the “N ORSEMAN, Small 
is a series of descriptive an poems of travel, in rsed 
“ Powerful and pathetic in an unusual io. ecoccces, His + is always natural yet 
pein, Gilbart-Smith has ine poetic gift Instinct with that subtle hic 
r. Gilbart-Sm as a genuine poetic gift........ wi at sul 
uishes the poct from the herd of versitiers that infest literature lee ee 


all crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


SONGS and SONN ETS, by Maurice Francis 


EUPHRENIA;; or, or, the Test. of Love. A Poem. 


By WILLIAM SHARP. 


— 1 crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 


SONGS of COMING DAY. 


LONDON : 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by WILLIAM BOYCE, 
at the Office, No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, April 11, 1885, 
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